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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Next World Conference 
ROM June 28 to July 6 Oakland and 
San Francisco are to be the scene 
of a remarkable gathering. A World 
Conference on Education is to be held 
under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association, with delegates in- 
vited from all countries. Its splendid 
object is, broadly, “to promote friend- 
ship, justice and goodwill among the 
nations of the earth.” There will be 
of course an exchange of experiences 
among representatives of all the differ- 
ent educational systems, and the “in- 
herited gifts of nationality” will be 
fostered while at the same time the 
essential unity of mankind is stressed. 
World peace and how education can 
minister to it will be a constant theme. 
One phase of this conference will be 
an international health education con- 
ference—a thing which twenty years 
ago would not have been a possibility, 
while even ten years ago it would have 
been a gathering of theorists. For there 
are only four years of actual practical 
health work among children in all the 
countries represented. Since the war 
all the nations of Europe have perforce 
developed child health work zealously. 
and the Orient too has made great 
strides along this line. Delegates to the 
conference are coming from the far 
corners of the earth, and to the layman 
the program is a fascinating revelation 
of the extent and the many sidedness of 
health work. 


The Peasant Premier Overthrown 


A overturned the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and substituted another. Premier 
Stambolisky, returning to the capital 
from the country, found himself a pris- 
oner, while ministers were arrested at 
the Parliament House. A _ semi-oflicial 
despatch says the motive is protest 
against the Stambolisky government’s 
contempt for legality and its endorse- 
ment of violence. Apparently this refers 
to the much discussed trials of the 
Former King Ferdinand’s ministers, who 
were held responsible for their coun- 
try’s lining up with Germany in the 
war, and received severe sentences. As 


revolution. almost bloodless, has 


Very Briefly 


Apparently Eamonn De Valera has 
given up the warfare against the Irish 
Free State. In a general order he con- 
cedes that military victory rests with 
the Free State forces. 

The Austrian loan which resulted from 
the negotiations begun last year when 
the Austrian Government appealed to 
the League of Nations for help is now 
being offered in nine countries simul- 
taneously. America’s share is $25,000,000 
of the total $126,000,000. The loan is 
guaranteed by revenues from customs, 
government monopolies, etc. 

Chancellor Cuno has had his pay 
raised, says a despatch to the Chicago 
Tribune.» So have the other officials of 
the German Government. Cuno’s month- 
ly pay amounts now to $67.15.. His wife 
gets forty cents a month too, and five 
dollars a.month for her five children. 

Augustin Edwards, president of the As- 
‘sembly of the League of Nations, and 
Chilean Ambassador to Great Britain, has 
recently been in this country on his way 
back from the Pan American Conference 
at Santiago. He protests that the news- 
papers have given a wrong impression 
of the Congress in saying that it was hos- 
tile to disarmament, He claims the Con- 
gress was clearly favorable to an investi- 
gation as to what a just reduction would 
be. 

The Workers’ College at Katonah, 
New York, has held this spring its first 
commencement, graduating a class of 
fifteen men and women, most of whom 
had spent two years in study of problems 
particularly affecting labor, combined 
with more general courses. 
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interpreted, however. by a New York 
Times correspondent. the revolt appears 
to be that of the other classes against 
the Agriculturists. The deposed premier 
was known as the “peasant premier” 
and the Agrarian Union, a politico-agri- 
cultural party, has been in power ever 
since the war. Before that Bulgaria. 
though eighty per cent. agricultural. 
was controlled by the industrialists and 
capitalists of Sofia, and since the abdi- 
cation of King Ferdinand and the suc- 
cession of his son Boris in 1918. the 
military, capitalist and manufacturing 
classes have been out of things. Nearly 
half the membership of the Parliament 
is Agrarian. The old military machine 
has been practically wiped out, and the 
army reduced to miniature size. It was 


the army's adhesion to the opposition 
that made the overthrow of Stambolisky 
possible. 


Concerning Prohibition 


HE burning subject of prohibition 

has been prominent in the fort- 
night’s news. Governor Smith of New 
York State signed the Cuvillier bill for 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage enforce- 
ment law, after an intensive hearing at 
which both sides were strongly repre- 
sented. The Wisconsin Assembly 
promptly got out its repeal bill, which 
had been tabled, and tried it on again. 
Though the Assembly passed it, its de- 
feat by the Senate seems certain. In 
the national field the regulations to sup- 
port the Supreme Court decision against 
liquor on all ships, foreign or Ameri- 
can, within the three-mile limit, went 
into effect June 10—with the reservation 
that seizure shall not apply to ships leav- 
ing foreign ports before that date. No 
account was taken of the protests of all 
the foreign governments whose own 
laws require that they shall furnish 
liquor rations to ship crews, and who 
consider our regulations an invasion of 
their rights. The subject is of course 
by no means closed, and there is a sup- 
position that unless some remedy is 
found before Congress reconvenes, 
special legislation will be asked for by 
the President. Meantime the Federal 
enforcement authorities have their hands 
full trying to supply New York and 
vicinity with enough Federal agents to 
compensate in part for the withdrawal 
of state enforcement power. 


The Churches Speak 


IGNIFICANT of the deepening sense 

that the churches have a responsi- 
bility in economic. social and political 
matters are two church statements made 
public during the fortnight. The first 
was a call by the Federal Council of 
Churches urging the twenty million 
members which it represents to rally 
to the support of the World Court. 
Briefly and clearly it outlines the his- 
tory of the World Court idea; the reser- 
vations under which it is now being 
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sponsored by Mr. Harding, and the 
earlier advocacy by the churches of such 
a mode of settlement. “A day of great 
decision for our country and the world 
has now arrived,” it says, “a day long 
sought by the Christian people of our 
land. There will be strong forces op- 
posing the action recommended by the 
President. Some will conjure up dan- 
gers to frighten doubtful minds. Others 
may oppose it because it does not go 
all the way in outlawing war. Although 
this is true, the establishment of the 
Court is a most important practical step 
in this direction. Surely we should not 
hesitate to take the first step because it 
is not a complete solution all at once.” 

The other action was condemnation of 
the twelve-hour steel day by the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal 
Council, together with the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. It shatters the re- 
port made by the Gary Committee very 
thoroughly, and says that “the forces of 
organized religion in America are now 
warranted in declaring that this morally 
indefensible régime of the twelve-hour 
day must come to an end.” 


The Leviathan Junket 

ILL the Leviathan make her trial 

trip, and if so who will be on 
board? These questions are being asked 
with increasing insistence since the New 
York World began nosing into the cost 
and purpose of the junket. It is At- 
torney General Daugherty’s plan—a 
trial trip for the refitted big ship to 
Cuba and back, with something like six 
hundred guests, and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation paying the bill. And 
it is estimated that bill would be, in 
actual cost and in lost business in the 
busy season, not far under a million 
dollars. Mrs. Harding had asked some 
women guests and had to unask them 
when she was told that women were 
not to be included. Now the suggestion 
is being made that some of the men 
should be uninvited, and disabled serv- 
ice men should take their places. The 
whole business is causing considerable 
uneasiness in certain Republican circles. 
Such a costly junket at this time would 
make a very good talking point, they 
foresee, for the enemy. 


Next Year is 1924 

RESIDENTIAL year is coming, and 

the talk thickens. Recent develop- 
ments are the agitation in New York to 
have the 1924 convention held here, 
and the talk of Ford and of Borah for 
President. Mr. Hearst has come out 
with a promise of support for Mr. Ford 
if he runs on a third-party ticket. The 
Committee of Forty-eight is organizing 
to secure petitions through all the states 
for the drafting of Senator Borah as their 
nominee. Press comment has been that 
there is nothing in this because Borah 


has not said he would accept the nomi- 
nation. The Committee of Forty-eight 
answers that it isn’t customary to re- 
spond before you are asked, and ex- 
presses its belief that Borah would run 
if drafted. Collier's has been feeling 
the country’s pulse about the next presi- 
dent by means of a personal canvass of 
its readers, and the results at the close 
of the fourth week show Ford leading 
with 38,467 votes, while President 
Harding is next with 27,170. 


The Opium Commission 

HE American delegation to the con- 

ference of the Opium Commission 
of the League of Nations was successful 
in getting its program adopted in prin- 
ciple, but with considerable reserva- 
tions. They wanted, it will be recalled. 
a downright limitation of the produc- 
tion of opium to the amounts required 
for medical uses. The League Com- 
mission apparently did not feel free to 
recommend the application of so drastic 
a ruling to the countries most con- 
cerned. One of its reservations says 
that the “use of opium according to 
established usage in India is legitimate 
under the Hague convention,” and the 








Gladys Wiles, our cover artist this time, 
began her career with the study ot 
music. Then, after a year at the Art 
Students League in New York, she was 
confronted with the question—music or 
painting? She decided upon the latter, 
and began serious study under her father, 
as well as William M. Chase and John C 
Johanson. Oils and portraits are her 
chief interests. 

Her paintings have hung in the Nation- 
al Academy of Design, the Chicago Insti- 
tute, and the Corcoran Gallery of Fine 
Arts; and the French Institute in the 
United States awarded her a medal in 
1919. 

Because we like personal touches about 
our artists, we’re revealing the fact that 
Gladys Wiles has cats for a hobby—that 
is, as she puts it, “if one may have a 
hobby without being a collector.”” And 
another thing worth mentioning is that 
beneath her signature she writes Mrs. 


W. R. Jepson. 
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Commission rests such cases upon that 
convention temporarily. There is also 
a recommendation for further confer- 
ence among the governments that have 
most to do with the manufacture and 
use of opium, in the hope of arriving 
at further limitations even for countries 
where the smoking of opium is tem- 
porarily permitted. Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, a member of the American dele- 
gation, says that several nations are 
now each producing more than the 
world needs of manufactured drugs, 
and that there is a hard fight ahead. 
She says that the brightest ray of hope 
at the moment, is Turkey, which is on 
the point of accepting the opium con- 
vention. 

It remains to be seen what the Council 
and the Assembly of the League will 
do with the Commission’s decisions. 


The New German Offer 


HE conspicuous feature of the Ger- 
man offer now before the Allies is 
its emphasis on German willingness to 
accept the decision of an impartial in- 
ternational body as to the amount and 
method of reparation payments. There 
has been rather general agreement in the 
press that the tone of the note is a great 
improvement on preceding offers, and 
that the stress on the international con- 
ference gives ground for negotiations. 
The other features of the note are a 
system of annuities estimated at 1.200,- 
000,000 gold marks annually, the num- 
ber, however, depending on Germany’s 
economic recovery, guarantees to consist 
of a mortgage on almost everything—the 
railroads, the alcohol and tobacco mo- 
nopolies, and a guarantee fund furnished 
by German industry and agriculture 
Premier Poincaré claims to regard the 
offer as “ridiculous,” and inacceptable, 
if for no other reason, because there is 
no mention of abandoning passive re- 
sistance. Belgium, after some doubt on 
the matter. agrees. Poincaré is, how- 
ever. lending an ear to the British 
opinion. Lord Curzon is urging that 
France accept the offer as a basis of 
negotiations, and might in that case 
ask Germany to cease passive resistance 
as a preliminary to an international 
conference. 


Republican Women Win 


HE demands of Republican women 
for representation on the National 
Committee have borne some fruit. Presi- 
dent Harding and Chairman Adams in 
conference have decided that a woman 
from each state might be appointed as 
an advisory member of the national 
committee, pending action by the Na- 
tional Convention. Mr, Adams said his 
idea was that the women could have 
from the next convention whatever sort 
of representation they decided by that 
time they wanted. Democratic women 
have had equal representation on their 
National Committee for several years. 
June 11, 1923. 
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By courtesy of the Public Ledges 


Premier Mussolini following the translation into English of his address 


to the Suffrage Congress at Rome. 


EVER was a more severe test 

put upon the international con- 

sciousness of women than in the 
ninth congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at. Rome, It- 
aly, from May 12 to 19. With daily re- 
ports of French advances in the Ruhr; 
with Hungary looking askance at 
Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania; with 
Czechs watching Slovaks and Slovaks 
watching Czechs; with most of the Eu- 
ropean nations touched with resentment 
at the United States for remaining out- 


side the League of Nations, and with 
Italian suffragists declaring that any 


talk of peace made by the Congress 
would endanger their cause with the 
Fascists—with all of this creating a 
tenseness and strain beyond any power 
of description, the fact that the women 
of forty-three countries did talk out their 
differences and hammer out a program 
upon which all could agree, is the great- 
est proof that could possibly be offered 
of the effectiveness and usefulness to 
the world of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Peace—First 

The big international problems were 
taken up and declarations were made 
upon them in spite of all difficulties. The 
women of France took the lead in urg- 
ing a peace resolution. And from every 
side there came concessions and com- 
promises which proved the unity which 
all the time exists, needing only the 
open vision, the open mind and the op- 
en heart to bring it within the com- 
prehension of mankind. 

Based on the sound whereas that all 
other progress depends on peace, the 
peace resolution affirmed the duty of 
women’s working for economic recon- 
struction, reconciliation of the nations, 
the substitution of judicial methods for 
force, and promotion of the “concep- 
tion of human solidarity as superior to 
racial, class or national solidarity.” In 
addition. the convention declared for the 


The Citizen here takes a radical step 
—it publishes a two-part serial. The 
subject is the Rome Suffrage Congress. 
Part one. herewith, is the story of the 
events of the Congress reported special- 
ly for the Citizen by Miss Marjorie 
Shuler. In the next issue—part two— 
Vrs. Catt. who has just returned, will 
interpret in detail the most important 
action of the Congress over which she 
presided. 





adhesion of all nations to the League of 


Nations—for “the open door through 
which Germany might be able to enter 
}in Mrs. Catt’s words] and the United 
States might be persuaded to enter.” 

Discussions in the Congress followed 
the recommendations of four standing 
committees under whose auspices con- 
ferences were held on the first day. For 
two years the committees had been at 
work, in a thoroughly modern and sci- 
entific way with questionnaires and in- 
vestigations, on four great phases of the 
status of women: 1) The Right to 
Work and Equal Pay, Dr. Margherita 
Ancona, of Italy, chairman; 2) The 
Maintenance of Motherhood. and the I[I- 
legitimate Child. under Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone of England; 3) The Nation- 
ality of Married Women, Miss Chrystal 
Maemillan. of England, chairman, and 
1) Moral Questions, headed by Mme. de 
Witt Schlumberger, of France. 

In some ways the most dramatic of 
the discussions was that centering about 
the nationality of married women. This 
was because of the passage in the United 
States of the Cable Act. which conferred 
independent nationality on American 
married women, and the problems it 
has given rise to in the passport offices 
of other countries lacking such legisla- 
tion—some women now having two na- 
tionalities, some none. The resolution 
passed by the Congress provided that 
everywhere “a married woman should 





Mrs. Catt at his right. 


be given the same right as a man to re- 
tain or change her nationality,” and 
asked the governments of the world for 
international action to make this princi- 
ple universal. 

On Equal Right to Work and Pay, 
the Congress declared “all avenues of 
work should be open to women” and 
that the only interpretation of the ex- 
pression “equal pay for equal work” 
which is acceptable to the Alliance is 
that men and women shall be paid at 
the same rate . in the same occupa- 
tion or grade. It voted for freedom of 
married women to work. 

The severest conflict over this report 
came with regard to the declaration on 
protective legislation for women work- 
ers. Some of the Holland delegation 
and a large section of the Scandinavian 
delegates stood for the abolition of pro- 
tecltive legislation for women. The 
United States was solidly for it. The 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of 
protective legislation where it is desired 
by the women themselves, and against 
its imposition “contrary to the wishes of 
the women concerned.” When the re- 
port was adopted, the applause was led 
by the fraternal delegate of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Working Women, 
Signora Casartelli Cabrini of Italy. 


A Wife’s Right to Income 


Considerable discussion also devel- 
oped over an economic program mod- 
eled after the new Scandinavian laws 
which give women the right to a propor- 
tion of their husbands’ incomes and in 
turn provide that in cases of disability 
the husband shall be entitled to a part 
of his wife’s income. But the program 
was adopted—and another blow dealt to 
the old idea of women’s essential de- 
pendence. The Congress expressed the 
modern view of homemaking in basing 
its action on the “belief that married 
women who are bringing up children 

are doing work of as great im- 





portance to the community as those men 
and women who are producing material 
wealth or performing remunerated serv- 
ice of head or brain.” This same report 
recommended the payment of allow- 
ances to mothers for dependent children, 
and it was carried, though not without 
protests over the weakness of such an 
economic standard. 

The social morality program was not 
adopted until the last day of the session 
and then only when some of its strongest 
medical features had been dropped. The 
delay in adopting the report, the evident 
lack of understanding of the technical 
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Politics 


Your Business 


June &, 1923. 

HAT your correspondent at the 

Capital would like to write this 

week would be—a_ hundred 
thousand men. lodge members. dressed 
up and acted like monkeys all the week, 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for the fun of it; and the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
here became verbally unrestrained. at- 
tacking the policies of the President of 
the United States. his own party’s 
choice. 

Alas, how seldom one can enjoy such 
free expression! For women would not 
be women if they said “Look at us! 
We do not run to such extravagances. 
Our convention deportment is quiet and 
our publicity restrained. Were we to 
make a show of ourselves. we would be 
condemned by the wide world for 
‘woman's folly.” No, a woman could 
not say that, but no one could prevent 
her from thinking it. 

The furore caused by the intemperate 
publicity of John T. Adams. chairman 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, when he issued the statement to 
the effect that England and the European 
powers “are out to ‘job’ the United 
States at every possible turn” was one 


medical issues involved, and the close- 
ness of the votes on the issues led Mrs. 
Catt to declare repeatedly her belief that 
questions of this kind had no place in 
an organization devoted to political or 
citizenship activities. 

These were the great international 
problems which faced the women. But 
there was a private and internal difh- 
culty in the determination of Mrs. Catt 
not to stand again for re-election. Ever 
since the organization of the Alliance in 
Washington in 1902 Mrs. Catt has 
euided the destinies of the international 
organization. ,During that time woman 
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Monticello 


of regret rather than concern. But it 
will have a direct bearing on the com- 
ing presidential campaign because it 
involves the development of the cam- 
paign’s principal issue, namely. foreign 
policy. So let us skeletonize the situ- 
ation. ‘ 

During the presidential campaign of 
1920 when Woodrow Wilson personally 
traveled over the country campaigning 
for the League of Nations. thirty-one 
Republicans of high standing in the 
party came together and decided that 
the health of the Republican Party 
would be better if it espoused a middle 
course rather than isolation toward for- 
eign affairs. It did not want to join 
the Democratic side in complete ap- 
proval of the League, but it did come 
to the conclusion that some kind of a 
League would be the best solution of 
the European problem. Consequently, 
it issued a manifesto appealing for the 
election of Senator Harding on a plat- 
form of an association of nations, which 
has been known since as the letter of 
the thirty-one. It is likely to become 
an historical document. In its essence 
it read: 

“The undersigned. who desire that 
the United States shall do her full part 


suffrage has spread from four states in 
the United States, New Zealand and the 
Isle of Man to cover a large portion 
of the world. The number of national 
women’s suffrage organizations has in- 
creased from five until every indepen- 
dent nation in the world with a stable 
government now has its woman suffrage 
society. Of the forty-three nations rep- 
resented at this Congress (out of a total 
of sixty nations in the world), the dele- 
gates from twenty-five are voters on 
equal terms with men, those from two 
nations are voters in their municipalities, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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National 
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in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


in association with other civilized na- 
tions to prevent war, have earnestly con- 
sidered how we may contribute most 
effectively to that end by our votes in 
the coming election. The question be- 
tween the candidates is not whether our 
country shall join in such an associa- 
tion. It is:whether we shall join under 
an agreement containing the exact pro- 
visions negotiated by President Wilson 
at Paris or under an agreement which 
omits or modifies some of those provi- 
sions that are very objectionable to great 
numbers of the American people.” It 
concluded by stating. “We therefore be- 
lieve that we can most effectively ad- 
vance the cause of peace by supporting 
Mr. Harding for election to the presi- 
dency.” It was signed by Charles Evans 
Hughes. Herbert Hoover, Elihu Root. 
George W. Wickersham, Henry L. Stim- 
son, and others eminent in law, science 
and other professions, but particularly 
strong in Republican prestige. 

At the recent National Conference of 
Social Work, President Lowell of Har- 
vard delivered an impelling speech in 
which he challenged the statement by 
President Harding that during his cam- 
paign for election three years ago, he. 
as the Republican standard-bearer, had 
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absolutely opposed the entrance of the 
Lnited States into the League of Na- 
tions. The challenge was on the ground 
that by approving of the manifesto of 
his supporters, of whom President Low- 
ell was one, the President then definitely 
committed himself to approval of the 
association idea and had enlisted in 
his Cabinet thereafter two of the promi- 
nent signers of the manifesto, Hughes 
and Hoover. Dr. Lowell’s speech 
aroused the country and caused a deep- 
ening of the alignment here of those 
who want nothing to do with Europe 
and the Harding-Hughes-Hoover fac- 
tion, whose sympathies are toward Am- 
erican help in a solution of the world’s 
dificulties. Between these two factions, 
President Harding has been wracked 
from one side to the other. 


Promise vs. Possibility 


It is hardly fair to hold him respon- 
sible on a technicality of wording. If 
he asserted himself against the League 
and for an for an as- 
sociation and now for such part of it 
as he thinks he can get. namely. the 
World Court, it must be understood as 
the evolution of presidential politics. 
With all the power that a prospective 
President has, he may make a thousand 
promises and after doing everything in 
the world to try to carry them out, fin- 
ally come to the conclusion that he 
promised impossibilities. At least. the 
explanation of those who are around the 
President is that if Mr. Harding is criti- 
cized for not attempting to force his 
idea of an association of nations. it is 
because his better judgment has led him 
to attempt the practical rather than to 
pursue the visionary. However, into this 
stir came the Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. and to get 
the whole story let us have a word 
about him: 

John T. Adams was vice-chairman of 
the National Committee under the form- 
er Chairman, Will H. Hays. He was an 
lowa politician, noted as an able cam- 
paign manager. During the war his 
sympathies were supposed to be some- 
what on the German side, but that com- 
mentary we now know has to be greatly 
modified because of the distortion of 
the mental attitude of war-time. Never- 
theless, Mr. Adams aspired to be Na- 
tional Chairman and, being on fairly 
intimate terms with the President. he 
was chosen. His selection was not 
over-popular because of the German 
supposition and qualms which certain 
Republican leaders and organs had as to 
his diseretion. 

Soon after he took office, his publicity 
organization began sending out the rou- 
tine statements. Everyone accustomed to 
receiving this national committee pub- 
licity matter has long since formed a 
protective crust. Democratic broadsides 
paint the Democratic host as just about 
ready for political heaven. and the Re- 


association, or 


publican side finds flaws enough to send 
it to the other place, and so on. But 
the publicity outpourings from the Re- 
publican camp under Mr. Adams's sup- 
ervision suddenly became notably ex- 
travagant. Epithets were used and all 
sorts of abuse indulged in. Members of 
the party invested with dignity and re- 
sponsibility began to take exception to 
such unrestrained writing. It happened 
again and again and was duly reproved. 
\ few days ago, the desks of the corre- 
spondents in the Capital received one 
of the familiar Republican broadsides, 
couched in violent language. and call- 
ine England and France such names 
that they immediately sensed a limit of 
endurance. 

When the matter was called to the 
attention of Secretary Hughes, like an 
ordinary man. he was furious. The 
diatribe had been circulated but a 
few hours before the same correspon- 
dents’ desks received a slip announc- 
ing that the Republican broadside had 
been “withdrawn at the request of the 
State Department.” In the meantime. 
unfortunately. the press wires from the 
Capital to every part of the country had 
been busy transmitting the Committee- 
man’s attack. Several papers had 
printed it and the withdrawal notice 


was powerless. Briefly, Mr. Adams's 


‘statement said: 


“In plain words, the whole matter 
(referring to supposedly obstructive 
methods employed by European govern- 
ments to prevent the United States from 
collecting its bill for maintaining mili- 
tary forces on the Rhine after the Arm- 
istice) is a crooked deal. It involves 
the direct violation of the terms of the 
Armistice. It involves the repudiation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It involves 
the repudiation of the agreement be- 
tween this nation and the European 
powers made when America was urgent- 
ly requested to maintain her forces on 
the Rhine. It is typical: of the atti- 
tude of England and European powers 
toward this country in all matters. They 
are out to ‘job’ the United States at 
every possible turn.” 


Mr. Adams Explains 


When Mr. Adams saw what a com- 
motion he had created. he sent out a 
second statement which was in no effect 
apologetic, but stated that he believed 
he was holding true to the voice of the 
Republican voters of 1920 when they 
repudiated European entanglements. 
Mr. Adams hecame so concerned over 
the effect of his words. fearing he had 
estranged himself from the presidential 
end of his party. that he was ready to 
come out with a _ statement that. of 
course. he stood by the President. But 
the damage was done. Some idea of 
the actual issue between the Chairman 
and the President as the campaign op- 
ens. can be gained from Mr. Adams's 
second statement. in which there is not 


a mention of approval of the Presi- 
dent's proposition for membership in 
the World Court, but on the other hand, 
a continued emphasis upon isolation. 
He said: 

“Cultivating the most friendly rela- 
tions possible with every foreign na- 
tion, consistent with our interests and 
our best traditions, is the American. 
policy. as it is the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party. It \merican, 
as it is the Republican policy. that no 
foreign nations or foreign propaganda 
should determine for us just what our 
foreign relations should be. All Re- 
publicans may rest assured that the Re- 
publican national organization shall re- 
main true to this policy and that it will 
continue to review and discuss public 
problems from the standpoint of *Am- 


is also the 


erica first. 

Some politicians here have gone so 
far as to hope for the resignation of 
Mr. Adams from the chairmanship. 
Your correspondent merely repeats a 
coincident comment that another Re- 
publican Chairman might have more 
sense about the participation of Repub- 
lican women in party councils, which 
has been a moot matter in the progres- 
sive elements of the party. And another 
comment: That party organization 
men. Republicans and Democrats alike. 
could take a few lessons profitably from 
the excellent campaign material issued 
from the women’s divisions of the re- 
spective parties. which is restrained. 
without personal abuse, and although 
vehement in party loyalty. discreet and 
constructive. 


A Middle Ground 


President Harding’s record this week 
has been to add considerable force to 
the Harding-Hughes-Hoover end of the 
party by his excellent Memorial Day 
address, which, although non-political, 
in effect gave Mr. Adams a definite re- 
ply. Incidentally. the President has ris- 
en many pegs in his speech-making. His 
address to the Shriners was remarkable 
for its warmth, fellowship and its ex- 
cellent delivery. On Memorial Day, he 
summed up a European policy which 
may serve as a middle ground for the 
whole League of Nations controversy. 
It is the first real basis upon which pro- 
middle-anti Leaguers could get together 
for discussion. It is hardly possi- 
ble that the President could evolve any 
better slogan for the campaign than 
when he said: 

“We cannot guarantee. but we can 
promote, the peaceful adjustments of 
disputes. We can do the things which 
rational thinking leads us to believe will 
tend to render war less likely.” 

Your correspondent adds _ another 
comment heard after the President's 
speech and that is that every American 
voter should read or be told of the main 
thread of the letters of the late Walter 
Hines Page, one of the greatest Ameri- 
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can Ambassadors of the Court of St. 
James’s. He was continually harassed 
in his problem of securing for the 
United States the best relations with the 
British Empire by Americans at home 
or temporarily abroad, who said an ap- 
parently free and frank something 
suited to their own purposes which was 
immediately construed by governments 
in an international aspect. For in- 
stance. the Chairman of a Republican 
National Committee could not write that 
“Great Britain was out to ‘job’ the 
United States” without causing English- 
men high in official life to come to the 
American Ambassador and find out what 
“job” meant. In other words. in all 
Mr. Page’s correspondence it was pain- 
fully plain that his position was one of 
great delicacy involving heavy and 
sometimes heartbreaking responsibilities 
at best. But the work was almost in- 
tolerable when unnecessary trouble ema- 
nated from a home source. That is a 


The 


N a one-room schoolhouse of Min- 

nesota some thirty odd years ago 

were born the first glimmers of an 
idea, so large in scope that it is now 
national. 

From the bare little schoolroom, Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston—then just 
Josephine Corliss—saw the handicaps 
of the rural teacher, pupil, and parent. 
and set her mind to change them. It 
was a slow process. Dissatisfied with 
her own educational opportunity, she 
taught for a year, then went to school 
for a year. In this way she earned a 
diploma from Carleton College. Nerth- 
field, Minnesota. 

Then she moved to Washington. 
There she taught in Waitsburg for four 
years and in Walla Walla for seven- 
never ceasing to study the rural dis- 
tricts and never losing her ambition to 
help. Eventually she was appointed 
assistant county superintendent and then 
county school superintendent of Walla 
Walla County, which office she held for 
nine years. 

At last she felt free to test her plan, 
which was two-sided. First—closest to 
her heart—came the rural school teach- 
er, who usually just “boarded around.” 
Mrs. Preston believes that a teacher 
should have a place of her own, where 
she may find the relaxation so neces- 
sary to her work, and she conceived the 
idea of the Teacher's Cottage, or “teach- 
erage.” She set herself the task of seeing 
that every teacher in the rural dis- 
tricts throughout Walla Walla County 
had a good boarding place. or a “teach- 
erage” in which to live. This took or- 
ganization. persistence. energy and pa- 





lesson from the Page letters which ev- 
ery voter and every woman who has 
to do with organization work can read 
with enlightenment. Every day the in- 
timate experiences of Mr. Page are a 
revelation to the Capital as they are 
exemplified by present day happenings. 

Washington is showing increasing in- 
terest in the prospect of acquiring Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson at 
Charlottesville. Virginia, as another na- 
tional shrine. Social activities, a Jeffer- 
son breakfast and other events recently 
have renewed the fight which promi- 
nent women are making to save this 
masterpiece of architecture for the na- 
tion. The place is for sale. The pres- 
ent owner, Jefferson Levy. who inher- 
ited it from his family. offers it to the 
public. The State of Virginia would be 
proud to be the owner if it could finance 
the matter, which. unfortunately, at the 
present time seems to be out of the ques- 
tion. 


By Mrs. W. S. Griswold 
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Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston 
tience, but Mrs. Preston had them all. 
Having made good in her own coun- 
ty, and set the idea going in her own 
state, she enlisted the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in a “teacher- 
age” campaign. State Federations 
throughout the country began taking 
up the scheme. Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, then president of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Texas, 
heard Mrs. Preston speak on the “teach- 
erages” at the Council Meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Portland. and was so inspired that 
she hurried back to Texas to start a 
campaign. The Texas _ Federation 
worked hard. with the results that Texas 
built more “teacherages” in one year 
than Washington did in ten. United 
States Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton joined the forces. and now nearly 





THE Woman CITIZEN 


Your correspondent made a pilgrim- 
age to Monticello recently. It was 
President Harding himself who said the 
other day that no matter how much was 
told about a subject, none of it was 
worth half a glance from one’s own 
eyes. He meant that to apply to his 
prospective visit to Alaska and the prob- 
lems there. It might well apply to 
Monticello. Not half enough has been 
said in its praise, and one visit tells a 
story which never could be read from a 
book. First, one never realizes its lo- 
cation—at the very top of a high hill- 
some might call it a mountain—which 
is reached by a rough, winding moun- 
tain road, whereon one passes the mules 
and old mountain plugs carrying the 
families over, and up and down. with 
their Saturday night produce, some 
astride the mules, some lumbering on 
after the shaky carts, the women and 
children sitting on bales of hay. and 

(Continued on page 27) 


Rural School’s Friend 


every state in the union is building or 
has a large number of “teacherages.’ 

The other side of the plan was the 
establishment of community centers. 
Mrs. Preston realized that the drudgery 
and monotony of farm life must be re- 
lieved if the boys and girls were to stay 
in the rural districts. Community cen- 
ters were the answer—places where the 
young and old could find recreation 
and real social life. and Mrs. Preston 
herself became a national figure in this 
work. 

Mrs. Preston has never stopped. She 
was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Washington in 
1913—the first woman to hold state 
office in Washington—and has he!d that 
post ever since, having been reelected in 
1916 and 1920. When she took office 
there were in the country only three 
women state superintendents of public 
instruction; now there are nine. She has 
heen, among other things, president of 
the National Education Association, and 
then vice-president: on the kcard of 
trustees of the Ellison and White Chau- 
tauqua; member of the National Wom- 
en’s Executive Committee for the Na- 
tional Republican Party; chairman of 
the Rural Education Division of the 
G. F. W. C.. and interested in all things 
educational. As a matter of faci, at 
this moment she holds half a dozen or 
so distinct big positions. How dees she 
do it?—Hard work. she says. and any 
one who has watched her in her office 
could add. splendid business efficiency. 

Besides which she is big-hearted, with 
a broad outlook and deep human sym-. 
pathies. 
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A New World for Women 


EN and nations are not thinking 
M the same thoughts about women 

as before the war. It is an en- 
tirely new and different world for wom- 
en. The thirty-two nations engaging in 
the greatest of world wars, in addition 
to the obvious first cause, alleged many 
other reasons for their action. These 
were objects which they hoped to 
achieve through victory, and nations 
held them worthy the waste of wealth 
and men. In the list of these causes 
and aims no nation included the civil 
rights and political liberty of women. 
Not a general under any flag thought of 
the degraded status of women through- 
out the world when he led his men into 
the thick of slaughter. Not a man in 
any army preparing to offer his life for 
his country, dreamed that he might be 
making the supreme sacrifice to right 
the wrongs of women. Not a weeping 
father or mother watching their loved 
son go forth to marching music and fly- 
ing colors, perhaps never to return, had 
a vision that women’s place in their own 
nation and the world bore relation to 
the patriotism that inspired their com- 
mon service. Woman, too, was declared 
a “war power,” and great men of great 
nations generously acknowledged her as 
a determining factor in that reserve be- 
hind the ranks which made possible the 
army at the front; yet these women at 
home, giving their all and counting no 
service too great. thought no word of 
rights of self or sex. 


Out of the War One Good 

Nevertheless. when time has stabil- 
ied governments and finance, when 
commerce, trade and business have re- 
sumed their old-time activity, when the 
restless, unhappy present has given way 
to peace and order, and great men ask 
each other the puzzling question: “What 
good did the world get out of the war?” 
the answer most obvious will be: “The 
greatest thing that came out of the war 
was the emancipation of woman.” No 
one aimed to secure it or expected it as 
a result of war. no one fought for it. 
yet it came. How did it happen? It 
happened because the years of struggle. 
sacrifice, agitation, education and or- 
ganization had made this movement ripe 
for victory. 

Although the emancipation of woman 
was nowhere complete, we now know 
that the nineteenth century was. in truth. 
the “Century of Woman,” for no factor 
of advancing civilization during that 

century showed such rapid evolution as 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is part of the address given by 
Mrs. Catt at the Rome Suffrage Congress, 
where she ended her long service as 
President of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. Because Premier Mus- 
solini was to welcome the Congress at its 
opening session, Mrs. Catt delivered half 
of her address then, half later on in the 
week. The portion printed here, chiefly 
from the first address, presents a round- 
the-world view of the woman cause such 
as no other woman could give. 





the status of woman. So much of the 
woman’s program had been conceded in 
that century that the remainder became 
inevitable. The momentum gathered in 
the nineteenth century drove the move- 
ment forward into the twentieth with 
continually accelerating numbers of 
advocates and diversity of method. The 
-end was in clear sight when the war 
began. 

The vote has been the climax of the 
struggle of every class for liberty, and 
naturally the grant of this privilege was 
longest delayed and most grudgingly 
given. When, however. the Alliance 
met in Geneva in 1920, in its first after- 
war Congress, it celebrated twenty-two 
new national suffrage victories. The 
constitutional barriers holding fast 
against the logical demands of women 
for political liberty had been swept 
away by the wave of liberal emotion 
which overspread the world during the 
first months after the war. Nations 
wherein the organized demand had been 
slight, and others where there had been 
none at all, yielded to that influence. 
The nations where the organized move- 
ment was oldest granted the vote to 
women as an act of delayed justice; the 
new republics of eastern Europe adopted 
it as a matter of course, and to others 
it came by revolution. 

There are six continents. In Australia 
all women vote. In Europe from points 
above the Arctic Circle down to a line 
bordering Jugo-Slavia, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France all women vote, and. 
in my judgment, woman suffrage is se- 
curely and permanently established. In 
North America, from the northernmost 
tip of Alaska to the border of Mexico. 
all women vote. In Asia, the ancient 
Indian civilization with modern demo- 
cratic aspirations has shamed more 
vouthful nations in generous justice to 
its women, and has granted the vote 
in several provinces. Not only do we 


welcome delegates for the second time 
from that far-away mystical country, 
but we receive a new auxiliary from 
Burma, where taxpaying women have 
voted on equal terms with men for 
forty years. Palestine, too, the storm 
center of age-long struggle, sends us a 
delegate. In Africa, most British col- 
onies have already extended the vote to 
women, while South Africa alone, 
among them all, hesitates. We are es- 
pecially proud to welcome to this Con- 
gress delegates from that wonderland of 
Egypt. In ancient days there were Egyp- 
tian queens and women military leaders 
of great renown; why not heroines to- 
day, bearing aloft the standard of civil 
and political equality for modern Egyp- 
tian women? 


South America Moving 

Of all the continents South America 
is the only one where no woman votes, 
yet it is a continent of republics many 
of which have celebrated their centenary 
of independence. Here the Napoleonic 
code in strictest form operates from 
Panama to Cape Horn, with the excep- 
tion of Uruguay. Here not only does 
the restraint imposed by the law upon 
the married woman concerning the con- 
trol of her property, wages, person, and 
children render her wellnigh helpless 
if her husband chooses to play the 
master, but a stern public opinion, far 
less liberal than that of Europe, re- 
stricts her ordinary freedom of action 
to an unbelievable degree. 

Yet in every South American republic 
we visited we found the woman move- 
ment growing and spreading, a liberal 
sympathy expressed by Presidents of the 
Republics and by many members of the 
Congresses. Organization lags far be- 
hind the general sentiment, and educa- 
tion for women, which must everywhere 
he regarded as the primary qualifica- 
tion for improved status, offers neither 
the facilities nor the stimulus found in 
Europe. 

I believe I speak strictly within the 
truth when I say that every independ- 
ent nation in the world with a stable 
government has now its Woman Suf- 
frage Society. The movement has be- 
gun, even where it has not traveled far. 
Startling though it may seem, our suf- 
frage movement has in truth girdled the 
earth and spread from Arctic North to 
Antarctic South. It now counts among 
its auxiliaries those whose members 
represent the five great races of the 
world, Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, 
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Polynesian and Indian. Its member- 
ship embraces the five great religions: 
Christian, Hebrew, Buddhist, Confucian 
and Mohammedan. 

The old barriers of prejudice and cus- 
tom are breaking fast. Women are sit- 
ting in the City and County Councils 
of all the Northern European nations, 
from Iceland to the Italian border. 
They are serving in considerable num- 
bers in the Parliaments of Europe and 
in the Legislatures and Congress of the 
United States. Within the past two 
years evidence of the acknowledgment 
of the new status of women comes from 
all parts of the world. Japan has given 
women the right to attend political 
meetings and they have improved the 
opportunity afforded by organizing a 
national suffrage association. and Den- 
mark records a law granting equal pay 
for equal work in government service. 


Australia, where women have long 
voted, has extended eligibility to sit in 
some of the state Parliaments. a right 
hitherto illogically denied. Within that 
period Germany, Belgium, Austria. 
Spain, Portugal. Argentine, Peru and 
India have admitted women to the prac- 
tice of law and Germany has appointed 
women to judgeships. The Govern- 
ments of Norway. Sweden, Denmark. 
Rumania, France, Great Britain, Uru- 
guay. Australia and Siam have ap- 
pointed women representatives to the 
Assembly, the Commissions and Confer- 
ences of the League of Nations. The 
United States and Bulgaria have ap- 
pointed women to the diplomatic serv- 
ice. and lastly the United States has 
eranted married women the right to 
their own nationality. 

No such organized movement among 
men has yet come into the world. It 


THe Woman CItTIzEN 
is something new: this 
arising, uniting and marching forward 
together of a sex. We are an army, 
but our only weapon is an appeal for 
justice. We forward with confi- 
dence, for no government can 
withstand our plea. Time, however, 
must pass before the movement comes 
to its final victory. and education, work 
and sacrifice must do their part. Mean- 
while it needs the encouragement and 
inspiration of our common union, the 
morale aroused by the fact that the 
women of all nations. races and relig- 
ions are united together in the demand 
for the abrogation of outworn bondage 
and the demand for individual freedom. 
We differ in many things. in race. re- 
ligion and politics; but we are a unit 
in our demand for a woman’s share in 
all privileges. opportunities and respon. 
sibilities the world has to offer. 


a phenomenon 


on 


lone 


The Closed Door In Music--Why? 


A Symposium of Orchestra Conductors 


HY are the largest symphony or- 
chestras in American cities 
like New York, Boston, Phila- 


delphia and Chicago composed entirely 


of men? There are not many en- 
gagements open to soloists of either 
sex, unless they are of the very 


first rank, but there are thousands of 
positions in big orchestras which offer 
a pleasant career at good pay. What 
chance has a fine voilinist who happens 
to be a girl of being admitted to them? 
With huge conservatories and music 
schools all over the country crowded 
with girl students, with parents spend- 
ing great sums of money on a musical 
education for their daughters—why are 
girl music students shut out from the 
best form of livelihood which men stud- 
ents enjoy? Is it prejudice or merely 
custom ? 

A news item from London, published 
in the Citizen some time ago, that wom- 
en had been admitted for the first time 
to full fellowship in the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society, brought so many 
questions as to the comparative status 
of women musicians in first-class or- 
chestras in European countries and the 
United States, that the Citizen deter- 
mined to get some first-hand informa- 
tion from orchestra conductors them- 
selves concerning the desirability of 
women players in orchestras. Many 
women are members of small bands. 
but except as harpists they are so rarely 
seen in the large symphony orchestras 
of this country, that the appearance of 
several women players in the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra on its first visit 
to New York, caused considerable com- 
ment. 


The first opinion asked was that of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, the well-beloved 
dean of conductors. Mr. Damrosch 
deprecates the employment of women 
in large orchestras as he believes they 
are not strong enough physically to 
stand the strain of long rehearsals and 
many concerts of an orchestra like the 
New York Symphony. The tours of 
such an orchestra too, with the fatigue 
of traveling added to the strenuous 
playing, Mr. Damrosch thinks would be 
hard for women players. 

The manager of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra has the same opinion: 
that it is not advisable to have women 
players in an orchestra which gives con- 
certs outside of its own city, necessitat- 
ing a considerable amount of traveling. 

Chicago has a Civic Orchestra (or- 
ganized some years ago to educate young 
people along symphonic lines) which 
includes women, and out of a total of 
seventy-five to eighty players. there have 
been as many as twenty women. and at 
this moment the leader of the first vio- 
lins isa women. But there are no wom- 
en players (outside of harpists) in the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

On the contrary, Nikolai Sokolof, 
conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. which has several women 
players not only in the strings but of 
woodwind, does not find women a draw- 
back even on the long and trying tours 
which the orchestra has been making 
under Mr. Sokolof’s conducting. He 
adds that he has found that women exert 
a pleasant and wholesome influence on 
a company of musicians, and that ne 
considers their presence a genuine addi- 
tion to the morale of the band. 


European orchestras and conductors, 
it is apparent, give women players a 
very much warmer welcome than 
American. 

Bruno Walter, conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, writes 
quaintly: “I have had very good ex- 
periences in some European orchestras 
with women players. I cannot see any 
reason why women should not play all 
the instruments which do not ask physi- 
cally more than they can give.” 

The conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, M. Pierre Monteux, 
writes still more warmly: “Certainly 
women orchestra players would be quite 
as acceptable to me as men, their abili- 
ties being equal. In the Colonne Or- 
chestra which I conducted in Paris, sev- 
eral of the members were women, and 
my own orchestra there included, I think, 
six women, all of whom played very 
well and were quite as satisfactory as 
the other members. I believe it is not 
the general custom to engage women Or- 
chestra players in this country, though 
the second harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is a woman.” 

The same opinion is expressed by 
Mr. Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor 
who has created an enormous following 
in New York with his work with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Mengel- 
berg writes that he has insisted on the 
engagement of women in his orchestra 
in Amsterdam. and that there are a num- 
ber of them playing various instruments. 
He adds: “My experience is that these 
women, all first-class players. are as re- 
liable as their men colleagues.” 

It is a strange phenomenon that the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Alexa Sterling 


OMEN are no longer conspicu- 

W ous in Wall Street, which is 

short for financial America. 
Far too many to attract attention are 
at work there now. As bond sales- 
women, statisticians and managers of 
departments they are accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, and there is hardly a 
phase of work in the bond investment 
houses that is safe from the feminine 
invasion. 
’ Nor is it a new invasion. Women’s 
opportunity in banks seems chiefly to 
have come with the war. In bond in- 
vestment houses it came earlier, and 
was of women’s own making, not that 
of circumstance. Even in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteen hundreds there was 
an occasional woman who took a hand 
at bond selling—Tennessee Claflin, for 
brilliant example, and she _ thereby 
made herself a mark for autograph 
hunters. But such a career may be 
merely an isolated instance, signifying 
nothing as the promise of a new order. 
And when in 1908 Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Cook, fresh from Cornell University, 
came to Wall Street, she was a front- 
page newspaper story. 

Miss Cook had intended to be a law- 
yer, but a two-year break in her col- 
lege course, spent working for expert 
accountants, diverted her from that am- 
bition. She observed, for one thing, 
that there were plenty of members of 
the bar earning about ten dollars a 
week, and that sum had no interest for 
her. Miss Cook came to Wall street 
determined to win a place that would 
give her the same opportunities that a 
man would have. She broke the trail 
for women in the financial district of 
New York. Her first work was with 
Harris, Forbes and Company. Now, 
as sales manager for Hemphill, Noyes 
and Company, her name heads the list 
of women who have been successful in 
the bond investment houses. 

Just how long this list is, it is im- 
possible to say. Results have not been 
tabulated, and figures in these matters 
are hard come by. But some idea may 
be gleaned from the fact that there is 
a Woman’s Bond Club with a member- 
ship of more than thirty, and this num- 
ber by no means includes all the wom- 


Women Workers in Wall Street 


By Eve Chappell 


“Freedom, unfailing interest and stimulation 
and financial opportunity are the attractions” 


en who are selling bonds in New York. 
Many who are eligible to membership 
have not joined, and none is eligible 





Eleanor Kerr 


untjl she has sold bonds for at least a 
year. Miss Cook is president of the 
club, and Mrs. Jacob Riis is vice presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Riis lectures on Investments at 
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Mrs. 


Jacob 


Columbia University. For seven years 
she has been with the firm of Bonbright 
and Company, and is manager of their 
women’s department. Mrs. Riis came 
into the money-earning world when, af- 
ter the death of her famous husband, 
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she found it necessary to add to her in- 
come. Social work she refused to con- 
sider, for she believed that there she 
would receive advantage and distinction 
whether earned or not, just because she 
was the wife of Jacob Riis. She wanted 
a fair field; fair in all ways, for “a 
good salary for a woman” is a phrase 
she abhors. 

Business attracted her, and she con- 
cluded that in bond selling lay her 
best opportunity. She devoted a brief 
period to intensive study and prepara- 
tion; during that time, and in the first 
weeks of actual work, she was ready to 
resign any day, and every day. The 
subject seemed hopeless; the difficulties 
unsurmountable. It is from her own 
experience as well as from observation 
that Mrs. Riis stresses courage as the 
second requisite of a bond saleswoman. 
The first is intelligence. After two 
years of bond selling, Mrs. Riis became 
manager of a department for women— 
a department that is a brilliant success, 
though the experience of some compan- 
ies does not point to the adivisability 
of such segregation. 

Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, a late 
recruit to financial work, is now un- 
dertaking to build up a women’s depart- 
ment for Ingraham and Du Bosque. 
Though her force of saleswomen do not 
confine themselves strictly to women’s 
investments, it is in these that they 
specialize. 

Under Miss Cook’s management, at 
Hemphill, Noyes, there is no division 
into a men’s department and a women’s 
department. A bond seller is a bond 
seller, regardless of sex, and of the sex 
of the client. 

Miss Eleanor Kerr, with the William 
R. Compton Company, is another whose 
name should be italicized in any story 
of the women of Wall Street. In ad- 
dition to her work as financial statisti- 
cian, she serves in the buying depart- 
ment. Miss Kerr deliberately picked 
out this business because it looked in- 
teresting to her, after she had spent 
much time and proved ‘her talent in 
art and as a private school teacher in 
subjects far from bonds. She entered 
the statistical department of Imbrie and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Who Wants War? 
But 


E like to believe there will be no “next war.” 
W there is clear enough evidence that some one is plan- 
ning for it. The Methodist Federation of Social 
Service has a little disarmament leaflet, written by Mary 
Jenness, which leads off this way: 

“Where are you going, my lad, with that fishing pole and 
box of worms?” 

“Going to church, sir!” 

“And where are you going, United States. with those 16 
new cruisers, 6 submarines, 6 gun boats, 2000 airplanes? 
And those plans for quadrupling the Civilian Military Train- 
ing camps, National Guard, and R. O. T. C.? And your 
pockets bulging with millions to spend on these things? 
Where are you going?” 

“T am getting ready for peace.” 

One answer is as logical as the other, says the leaflet. 

It is, and the conclusion that somebody “does not want 
peace to happen” is inescapable. The point of the leaflet 
is an appeal to the United States to take the moral leadership 
of the world toward peace. “We who have least need to arm 
are setting a cruel pace for the nations least able to bear it. 
The way to prevent war is to stop thinking war and think 
peace.” If the question is up to the United States, it is 
surely up to the women. Are the women ready to lead their 
country toward really effective disarmament? Are they ready 
to lay aside fear of phrases and labels and to take a cour- 
ageous stand? 

The Citizen intends to present the facts about the war plans 
of the United States as fast as it can get hold of them. It 
wants the women of the country to be sure they are facing the 
facts and are doing their part, definitely, directly. 


Past the Amateur Stage 
66 HE reason we won suffrage.” said Mrs. Whitehouse, 
jh Chairman of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Party the year suffrage was won, “was that we no 
longer worked as amateurs but as professionals.” 

Said Mrs. Winter, President of the General Federation, to 
the women of her organization at a recent meeting: “We 
have passed the loose amateur stage and must subject our- 
selves to training in leadership.” 

It is an important lesson women have been learning, that 
the amateur viewpoint of wishing a thing to happen does 
not make it happen; that passing a resolution accomplishes 
nothing; that good intentions may be vicious unless ac- 
companied by hard work to put them into operation. 

The women of the United States have a vast new power 
in their hands. Those represented in most of the women’s 
organizations are the only leisure class in the United States. 
They have time to study public questions and to form in- 
telligent opinions about them. They have the machinery to 
make their opinions effective, not by using their club or- 
ganizations for partisan politics but for developing the wide- 
spread public opimion which moves through political action. 
Their possibilities of service are endless. 

Another amateur trait they are outgrowing is the fear of 
controversy. Among thinking people, on important ques- 
tions. there are bound to be differences of opinion, serious 
and deep seated. To avoid discussion because one is afraid 
of the dissensions involved is to close one of the most valu- 
able sources of education. There is nothing like frank, free 
discussion to develop one’s own power of observation, of de- 


duction and of expression. 


In the fleeting passages of purely social gatherings, one 
agrees with one’s neighbors; but the study of important so- 
cial problems, to be of any value, needs the presentation 
of every viewpoint and the sincere weighing of arguments 
from every side. If women are going to measure up to their 
new responsibilities they will invite discussion on controver- 
sial subjects and learn to accept the give and take of argu- 
ments without allowing personal feelings to become involved, 


They Steer Well 


RANK A. GOODWIN of Boston, registrar of motor 

vehicles, has had to revoke 8,067 automobile licenses 

and only 31 of the offenders were women. It is said 
that about one car in ten is driven by a woman; but the 
women furnish much less than that proportion of the flagrant ‘ 
offenders. 

There was a time when women were thought to be in. 
competent to run motor vehicles. Now it is proved that 
they cause fewer accidents, proportionately, than men. This 
should be an encouragement to try more women in responsible 
public positions. Municipalities, and even nations, may have 
fewer bad accidents when more women are chosen to steer ! 
the ship of state.—a. s. B. 


New York Drops Out of Line 
byte SMITH’S action in signing the measure re. | 


pealing the enforcement act was a great disappointment | 
to many men and women in the state of New York. The } 
Governor's memorandum of explanation offers no evidence | 
of insincerity, and we are willing to credit him with the wish § 
to be guided by considerations of duty. But that is not the 
same as saying that the statement offers any satisfying reason 
for his action, He refers to the removal of double jeopardy 
‘that is. the possibility of a man’s being tried twice for the 
same offense under different statutes. But this gets no em-| 
phasis. Most of the argument swings on a vindication of 
state’s rights, of the state’s freedom not to duplicate a Federal ; 
statute. He argues that the removal of the state law will 
concentrate attention on the Federal statute and on the nec. 
essity of getting at the traffic at an earlier stage. A great 
part of the message is defensive—a warning to the wets that 
the removal of the state law is not to be construed as an 
endorsement of license. For the small favor of the warning 
there must be gratitude. But the fact remains that the with 
drawal of state support in enforcement can not reasonably 
fail to increase violation of the prohibition law, and can 
not fail either to have a profound moral effect in creating an 
atmosphere of license. 


Why So Few Women in Orchestras? 


HE inferiority complex of women has never been able to 
stand up against the masculine assertion that all great 
musicians are men, and that there have not been any 

creat women composers or even conductors. It is a fact thal] 
cannot be denied. What is a Chaminade to a Beethoven, or? 
Brahms, or a Wagner? Turn to the article on page 12 for the 
beginning of a reason. 

Music schools are full to overflowing with girls. They, 
graduate ten women to one man. A woman’s money is & 
zood for tuition, so far, as a man’s, but afterward—ah! ther) 
is a different story. Practical experience as a player in #} 
orchestra is denied to women. The road leading to commaml) 
of a conductor’s baton is closed to them. Fellowships fo 
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music study abroad are reserved for men. How, with such 
handicaps, are women going to get the training and experience 
necessary to develop such talent as they may have? 

There are great woman solo players, but the solo performer's 
talent is rarely creative. Conductors develop from the or- 
chestra chairs—composers have often been conductors. This 
entire road of development is closed to women. The open 
door in music has never been granted them. It is possible 
that women may not have creative ability in music, although 
they have shown that they possess it in all the other arts, 
but so far no one knows whether they have or not. The doors 
will have to be thrown wide open to them for a century at 
least before fair judgment can be made. 


The Double Standard Jolted 


T is good news that the British House of Commons has 
I passed a bill, by a vote of nearly ten to one, providing 
that Englishwomen may hereafter obtain divorce on the 
same grounds as Englishmen. Under the present law a wife 
must be able to prove cruelty as well as infidelity, while a 
man can bring suit for unfaithfulness alone. It is one of 
the most flagrant acceptances of the double moral standard, 
implying very plainly that on the man’s part infidelity is by 
no means so serious as on a woman’s. Also, it is in operation 
one of the cruelest of inequalities. A woman may be shack- 
led to a man confessedly and openly unfaithful to her, who 
merely by refraining from what the courts would recognize 
as cruelty, can inflict on her most exquisite torture. 
Of course the battle isn’t won yet—there is the House of 
Lords with its respect for tradition to reckon with, but at 
least this is a step forward. 


‘ 
’ 


Poor Civilizers—Guns 
M int PINGER, released by the Chinese bandits, is all 


favor of “civilizing them with krags’—‘making 
good little laundrymen of them.” No one is going 
to begrudge Major Pinger a set of exasperated feelings, and 
nobody will be in favor of handing bouquets to the bandits. 
But Major Pinger’s theory of international relations is an 
old and a mighty bad one. A great deal of that sort of “civil- 
izing” has been done. It isn’t the real thing, and it has a 
tendency to be a boomerang. China, no doubt of it, is in a 
bad state of chaos. But China has a rich history, a highly 
developed civilization, and an extraordinary power of re- 
cuperation. She needs all-the help, and not by krags, the 
rest of the world can give. Fortunately, though such remarks 
as Major Pinger’s have sometimes had grievous consequences, 
the European nations have kept cool in the Chinese situation, 
without relinquishing for a minute the idea that China is 
responsible for the safety of foreigners in her territory. 


The Marriage Partnership 
N new conception of the dignity of “woman’s oldest job” 


is stirring about the world. There was evidence of it 

in the action of the Suffrage Congress, reported on 
page 7, when it asserted the economic value of home-making 
and spoke for the wife’s right to a certain part of the family 
income, to be guaranteed to her by law, by virtue of her 
contribution. This is a long way from the once fully accepted 
theory that the head of the house should hold the purse 
strings and dole out what was needful. In these days of al- 
lowances and shared incomes among the more modern and 
intelligent people, it is a shock to discover that much of the 
old practice still prevails. Mrs. Winter, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in an address in con- 
nection with Better Homes Week, comments on the great 
amount of this “economic slavery” she has encountered in 
the course of her travels through the country. That a con- 
ference of women from all nations—advanced and _ back- 
ward—should agree on the modern view of marriage as 
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an equal partnership, is a big cheering thought. 

About a year ago the National Women’s Trade Union ‘League 
of America at its convention passed a resolution for an in- 
vestigation into the economic status and labor conditions of 
women in the home—not only the two million working for 
wages, but the twenty million working in their own homes. 
Their idea, too, was that these twenty million are engaged 
in work for which they receive no official recognition, which 
is however of economic value and essential to the life of the 
country. 

It all has an immediate bearing on the subject of house- 
work in which the Citizen is so greatly interested. If the 
profession of housework is dignified for the house-wife, it can 
also be dignified for the household assistant. 


Clean Parks for Good Citizens 
O N the day after last Decoration Day we rode along the 


length of Central Park. In nearly all the open spaces 

the grass was thickly strewn with scraps of paper-— 
so thickly strewn that one almost says covered. The city had 
had a holiday. The large foreign population, you say. 
Maybe, and maybe not. A ‘good many foreign people cer- 
tainly would not have acquired that sort of habit in their 
own countries, where police regulation is not easy going. 
and must have picked it up here as a bit of American liberty. 
Also, one has more than once had the experience of being 
on outings with perfectly good Americans who were likewise 
indifferent to the rights of others who might be passing the 
same way. The attitude has a score of manifestations—petty 
defiances of law, with a sense of triumph in getting away 
with them; complete disregard of others when those others are 
not people one knows personally. Good citizenship calls 
for active protest when that is possible, and for insistence 
on police action when that is in order. As things are now, 
the offender against public rights in the public parks is ar- 
rested one time in a hundred or so, and is not much deferred 
by fear of consequences. A consistent policy of arrest and 
punishment would tell in no time. 

Why not undertake the park job in your community ?— 
creating sentiment for appreciation of an open spot. for keep- 
ing it clean and fresh, and for demanding police cooperation. 
Lots of things people do are far less important than that. 


Common Sense about Foreign Languages 


Y its decision in the Nebraska case the Supreme Court 
has pronounced unconstitutional all the state laws which 
prohibit the teaching of foreign languages to children 

in the schools, public and private, below the eighth grade. 
These laws, passed in a large number of the states, were the 
result of war-time fears, and were of course designed to 
prevent the teaching of German. In its decision the Supreme 
Court says that no sudden emergency has arisen to make 
the knowledge of some other language than English so harm- 
ful as to outweigh the “infringement of rights long enjoyed.” 
Naturally if the authorities of a school wish not to include 
a foreign language in the curriculum, they can omit it; but 
vot every school in a state would make such a choice, and 
when some schools offer the foreign tongue, the others will 
almost certainly follow. 

ihe prohibition, aside from the infringement of a right. 
was particularly unfortunate in a country which is provincial 
in its knowledge of foreign cultures. It ignored the fact that 
the time to acquire languages is in early youth, and it shut 
off one source of mental training and development. And all 
this at a time when it had become specially important io 
understand foreign civilizations. 

This decision is not to be confused with endorsement of 
using a foreign tongue as the teaching language. That has 
been ruled out because it means unassimilated groups of 
foreigners in our life, but not of it. This means merely the 
normal cultural opportunity of any well-planned educational 
system. 
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What Is Steel For? 


By Martua Benstey BrRvueRE 





T all comes around to what steel is 
I made for anyhow! 

Are the iron and the coal mined, 
the railroads and the blast furnaces 
run, the steel ingots fabricated for the 
purpose of paying high dividends in 
the industry, or to push forward the 
general standard of living and _ the 
health and happiness and intelligence 
that go with it? What are skyscrapers 
for? And steel ships? And rails and 
cars? At what point do they all tie 
up together? Is it where dividends are 
paid and capital increased or where 
lives are lived? 

The only way to judge the report of 
the Committee appointed by Mr. Gary 
as president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at the request of Presi- 
dent Harding to study the feasibility of 
doing away with the twelve-hour day. 
is on the basis of what steel is for. If 
it is to return the highest per cent. on 
the investment then there is no possible 
quibble with the recommendation that 
the twelve-hour shift should go on. But 
if steel is being made in order to in- 
crease the happiness and comfort of the 
human race it is quite another matter. 

The effects of the twelve-hour day do 
not need to be discussed from the hu- 
man standpoint any more. We know 
what they are. When a man works 
twelve hours a day seven days a week, 
as they do in steel, the human results 
are just as predictable as the chemical 
results of adding a spark to gun cotton. 
To appoint investigating committees, to 
appropriate funds. to take up the time 
of trained minds in further research is 
as wasteful as to ask Einstein to re- 
demonstrate the binomial theorem. The 
Pittsburg Survey. the Federal Council 
of Churches. the Senate Committee, the 
Interchurch World Movement. the Cabot 
Fund, the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies have done that work thor- 
oughly and well. The question is not 
what the twelve-hour shift does to the 
people who work it. but whether we as 
a democracy dependent upon an intel- 
ligent electorate and committed to car- 
ine for the wreckage of industry, are 
willing to underwrite the human cost 
of it. 

The report says: 

“The workmen as a rule prefer the 
longer hours because it permits a larger 
compensation per day.” 

In 1919 after the war inflation was 
over and before the depression of 1921 
the United States Steel Corporation 
paid to its skilled laborers an average 


inane 


annual wage of $2.749. to its semi- 
skilled $1.952. to its unskilled $1.466. 
\t the same time the minimum for com- 
fort was estimated at $2.024. and for 
bare subsistence $1.575. So that while 
the skilled workers lived in comfort. 
and the semi-skilled somewhere near it, 
the unskilled laborers were considerably 





The report of the Gary committee on the 
twelve-hour day has drawn widespread con- 
demnation. The CitizEN ts fortunate in 
having its feeling voiced, with substantial 
facts and figures, by so well-known a writer 
in the economic field as Martha Bensley 
Bruére. 
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below the minimum of subsistence. A 
letter from Mr. Gary to the Commission 
of Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement says that 70,000 men are re- 
ceiving the common labor or lowest 
rate of pay. He testified in the Senate 
Investigation that 69.000 were working 
the twelve-hour day. A report published 
by the Department of Labor shows that 
in the town of Gary when the steel 
workers’ wages rose as high as $1.850 
a year the infant death rate was 89.4 
for every thousand born—just about 
normal. That when it dropped to be- 
tween $1.850 and $1.050 the rate in- 
creased to 127.1. and that below that 
figure it rose ten points higher. At the 
same hourly rate the eight-hour day 
would drop the annual earnings of all 
but the skilled workers below the point 
where they stood a reasonable chance of 
keeping their babies alive. 

A man will often sacrifice his own 
hope of living out his term of years as 
well as his present health and happiness 
in order to support his wife and keep 
his children alive. but it is the general 
consensus of opinion that we have 
passed beyond that rudimentary stage 
of civilization where it is necessary to 
let him do it. Certainly they have 
passed beyond that stage in many less 
rich countries—in Britain, France and 
Germany and in most other civilized 
Even in this country the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, the 
American Rolling Mill Company and 
some of the independent mills around 
Youngstown have passed beyond it. 
We know the thing is feasible because 
it is being done. 

The report claims also that with the 
present great demand for labor it would 
not be possible to get the 60.000 extra 
workers that an eight-hour shift in steel 
would require. Why not say instead 
that it might be difficult to get 60.000 
more ununionized workers at less than 
a living wage? For United States Steel 
is still a “no-union, no-conference” in- 


spots. 


dustry. There are at least twice 60,000 
men idle in the coal industry—but they 
have the disadvantage of being union- 
ized. 

The report also says that the increased 
cost—about 15 per cent.—would have 
to be added to the selling price. That 
again depends on what steel is for. On 
December 31, 1922, the book value of 
the common stock was $257 a share, 
compared with $143 in 1914 and $121 
in 1902. The corporation has put back 
into property about $1,100,000,000 for 
new constructions and acquisitions and 
$400,000,000 in working capital, or a 
total of a billion and a half in twenty- 
two years, and all this in addition to 
the dividends which have been paid. 
Would it not seem that unless steel is 
produced for the primary purpose of 
producing money—-more and more 
money—it would be possible to pay 
the added cost of the eight-hour day— 
if any—out of profits? There is some 
experience to show that a higher output 
can be had from a steel plant under 
three eight-hour shifts, than under two 
twelve-hour ones and that the difference 
goes far to balance the increased wage 
—but whether it does or not is also aside 
from the point. 

It is reported that the Steel Company 
has workers which will keep the mills 
running at fullest capacity for from six 
to eighteen months. It would be un- 
doubtedly painful to be unable to fill 
their places, to have to fill them at less 
profit than they had planned, or to be 
forced to dicker with the union for ad- 
ditional workers. But this is also aside 
from the point, which is whether we 
can afford, even at the cost of the per- 
petually growing prosperity and power 
of the steel interests. to so curtail the 
chances of an abundant life for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

And what’s to be done about it? 

After this report it is idle to hope that 
the eight-hour day will be established 
by the steel company itself. Obviously 
it must be forced upon them. How? 
By whom? Shall we leave it to the 
unions? They weren't very successful 
in the last attempt they made at it. How 
about Congress? Sometime it’s going 
to sit again. There might be some 
chance through the Supreme Court if it 
were as familiar with the implications 
of the twelve-hour day as the general 
intelligentsia of the country, but the re- 
cent minimum wage decision is discour- 
aging. Of course a Federal eight-hour 
law would cover the case—something 
along the lines of the one being written 
into the new constitution of our unen- 
lightened neighbor, Mexico. 
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But let us stop hiding behind the 
fence of our own pretended ignorance. 
Let us admit honestly that we know what 
twelve hours work a day, seven days in 
the week does to men, and decide that 
an industry which after twenty-five years 
of public consideration refuses to run 
on a living wage and an eight-hour day, 
must be forced to it. 

For as President Harding said to the 
heads of this same industry, the twelve- 
hour day and “the type of worker it 
produces have outlived their usefulness 
and their part in American life 
in the interests of good citizenship. of 
good business, and of economic. sta- 


bility.” 
A Milestone 


By CorneLia JAMES CANNON 


CCASIONALLY, in taking our 
O way through life, we come upon 

a milestone that tells us how far 
we have gone. When we are following 
the primrose paths of youth, and our 
energy and courage are unbounded, we 
pay slight heed to these indicators of 
progress. We discount them as either 
help or hindrance. We call off the 
miles as though ringing bells and go 
gaily on to the tune of the chimes. 

But when we are footsore and weary, 
when the goal seems impossibly distant 
and the darkness is beginning to settle 
down, the milestone inspires us to new 
hope. It tells us that we are not stand- 
ing still, that we are further. on our 
way than we had dared to dream was 
possible, and that perhaps the long and 
toilsome way ahead is not beyond our 
strength. 

Today, in the midst of the cataclysmic 
disappointments of the world’s upheav- 
al, we look with lacklustre eye for any 
milestone that will indicate advance. 
Our most optimistic hope would be the 
discovery that we had not, in our wan- 
derings, retraced our steps, or strayed 
into a maze. 

There are _ milestones. obscurely 
placed, however, which have some 
slight note of encouragement fur us. 
One of these is a book, published in 
1898, under the title, “With Kitchener 
to Khartoum.” It was written by a 
young war-correspondent, G. W. Steev- 
ens, who was regarded as a model of 
expert achievement in his field, and who 
admirably reflected the dominant soc%al 
and political attitude of his day. The 
book had a tremendous vogue when it 
came out and. I feel safe to say. ex- 
pressed the philosophy of nine tenths of 
its readers. It is not uninstructive to 
reread it today and ask ourselves. who 
originally applauded it, what has hap- 
pened in this strange world in the last 
twenty-five years to make these words 
fall upon our ears as though out of a 
past as alien as that of Tutankhamen? 

After describing the system of rais- 
ing and paying troops in Egypt, our 
eyes fall upon this paragraph: 

“Even these figures do not do justice 


to the easy conditions on which Egypt 
supports her army. For six battalions 
are Sudanese blacks. The material for 
these is not drawn from Egypt proper, 
nor properly speaking. by conscription. 
The black is liable to be enlisted where- 
ever he is found, as such, in virtue of 
his race; and he is enlisted for life.” 

Not by implication alone but in 
words this is accepted as the right and 
happy way of utilizing the black race 
to further the higher purposes of Anglo- 
Egyptian civilization. 

The British and Egyptian soldiers, 
officered by English gentlemen, set out 
to conquer the Sudan from the Ex- 
pected Mahdi and his fanatical follow- 
ers, but by the help of the modern 
methods perfected by the Christian na- 
tions. 

“In the existence of the railway lay 
all the difference between the extem- 
pore, amateur scrambles of Wolseley’s 
campaign and the machine-like preci- 
sion of Kitchener’s. When civilization 
fights with barbarism it must fight with 

















civilized weapons; for with his own 
arts on his own ground, the barbarian 
is almost certain to be the better man. 
From the shops of Halfa the untamed 
Sudan is being tamed at last. It is the 
new system, the modern system, mind 
and mechanics beating muscle and 
shovel-head spear.” 

The barbarian arts expressed them- 
selves in the form of “suits of armour, 
Saracen helmets. spine-headed spears, 
curly knives, spiky clubs. ancient guns.” 
Barbarians so armed were not able to 
make much impression upon the pos- 
sessors of civilized weapons, even with 
their friend, the Sudan, to help them. 
The correspondent deplores the pres- 
ence of this destructive foe, and the 
meagre prospect of any future compen- 
satory advantage to be achieved by 
conquering him. 

“Yes; it is a murderous devil. the 
Sudan. and we have watered it with 
more of our blood than it will ever 
yield to pay for. The man eater is 
very grim. and he is not sated yet. On- 
ly this time he was to be conquered at 
last.” 

After the battle of the Athara come 
the paeans of joy and praise. for at last 
the iron rails are getting the better of 
the servants of Allah. “And now be- 
gan the killing. They were volleying 
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off the blacks as your beard comes off 
under a keen razor. They cleared the 
ground of everything like a living man, 
for it was left carpeted thick enough 
with dead. ‘Now that,’ panted the most 
pessimistic senior captain in the brigade, 
I call a very good fight.’ The blacks 
stood about among the dead; their faces 
cleft with smiles, and shaking each 
other's hands. ‘Very good fight’ ran 
round from grin to grin.” 

The word went back to the waiting 
public at home of “this clockwork—per- 
fect masterpiece of a battle. Not a 
flaw. not a check, not a jolt; and not 
a fleck on its shining success. Once 
more hurrah, hurrah, hurrah.” 

When, however, the English language 
was called upon to paint ‘the glories of 
the battle of Omdurman, it showed the 
strain. 

“Over 11,000 killed, 16,000 wounded, 
4,000 prisoners—that was the astound- 
ing bill of dervish casualties. By the 
side of this i immense slaughter, the tale 
of our casualties is so small as to be 
almost ridiculous. Putting it at its 
highest, the victory was even more in- 
credibly cheap than the Atbara.” 

The Christian exults, and puts to 
shame the mild doctrine of an eye for 
an eve and a tooth for a tooth. 

“We were present at the tardy ven- 
geance for a great humiliation. Gordon 
was dead, but our men had come in the 
fullness of time to exact 11,000 lives 
for one. Gordon may die—other Gor- 
dons may die in the future, but the same 
clean-limbed brood will grow up and 
avenge them.” 

The next day the faithful followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth listen to an Easter 
sermon on the text, “Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory.” and never 
once wondered how their God squared it 
with the God of the slaughtered der- 
vishes. 

Are we who read and marvel today 
the same human beings who read with 
pride in 1898? 

Has a new world grown up about us 
while we have been busy with the daily 
duties? Or have we lost the taste for 
this kind of sport? Can we no longer 
think of people in the mass, and count 
the slaughtered as just so many dead? 

We are uncomfortably aware of the 
religious enthusiasm of the followers of 
the Mahdi, of Egyptian responsibility 
for abuses, of a question that will not 
down as to what the English were doing 
there in the first place. We wonder if 
primitive people can be cured of anti- 
social attitudes solely by the argument 
of the bullet. and whether ideas must not 
always be replaced by ideas, however 
efficient the activity of the bayonet may 
at the moment appear. 

The ethical beauty of the White Man’s 
Burden has lost its pristine appeal. The 
tumult and the shouting dies, the glory 
of kings is surely departing. Are we 
heholding the first dim flush of dawn- 
ing of the day of the contrite heart? 
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The Virginia Re-registration Bill 


During the recent session of the Virginia General Assembly, 
through the efforts of the Norfolk League, a bill prov riding fora 
re-registration of voters of Norfolk was oo, to exempt those 
registered since August, 1920, A member of the League executive 
board gives the following explanation of the matter which will 
be of interest to Leagues in states having different registration 


arrangements: 


HE Virginia constitution adopted in 1902 makes no pro- 

vision for periodical registration. It provides that those 
who registered before 1904 under the several clauses apply- 
ing at that time, shall constitute a permanent list, and states 
that whenever the registration books are destroyed by fire 
or otherwise, the electoral board shall provide for a new 
registration. However, there is a statute which applies. Sec- 
tion 107, Virginia Election Laws, says: “The electoral board 
of every county and city may direct the registration books 
of any precinct to be purged whenever they deem it proper, 
and they shall direct such purging of the registration books 
of every precinct once every six years.” Directions for pro- 
cedure are given. 

I presume the work has been done in other parts of the 
state according to law. In small communities where the 
voters are personally known to the registrars it would give 
little trouble, and there are few large cities in Virginia; but 
in Norfolk, it seems, the books have not been purged since 
the registration of 1904 and are cluttered with a great num- 
ber of names of people who have moved away or are dead— 
and members of both classes have been known to vote. 

About the time women were enfranchised, a law was: passed 
providing that cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants could 
employ a general registrar. Norfolk representatives intro- 
duced the measure in the General Assembly and so far as I 
know, Norfolk is the only city which has availed itself of 
the privilege. So for three years we have had a general 
registrar on full time and recently he has been given an 
assistant. Hence we consider that we have the machinery for 
purging the books under the statute. 

Virginia is conservative. Few women in the state worked 
for suffrage; many opposed it; more were indifferent. It 
has required a great effort on the part of those interested and 
several campaigns involving issues of great interest to women, 
to induce between six and seven thousand Norfolk women to 
register. If a re-registration were ordered, the effort would 
have to be repeated and for several years the woman vote 
would be greatly curtailed. to say nothing of the man vote. 
Therefore, when the agitation for a new registration started 
in certain quarters, we were much concerned. We realized 
that the books should be cleared up, but contended that it 


could be done without an entire registration. The politicians 
contended that any other way would be unconstitutional, so 
the electoral board, the registrar, and others drew up the bill 
and requested our state senator to introduce it. 

It had passed the senate when our state legislative com- 
mittee called up the local League president and informed 
her that in the closing days of the latest regular session, 
a bill was passed further providing for the purging of regis- 
tration books in cities having a general registrar. We wired 
our delegates in the house asking them to have the bill 
amended to exempt those registering since Auzust, 1920, so 
that a hardship might not be worked on the women. This 
they readily did, the senate concurring, but the wording was 
amended to read, “the electoral board may” instead of “shall.” 

The electoral board was so displeased with the amendment 
that it has declined to proceed with the purging of the books 
by any method, which only confirms our suspicion that the 
reeasure was not so innocent as it appeared. In fact, we have 
good reason to believe that the whole business was a fight 
between two factions here, hang-overs from the old days of 
boss rule, and we refused to. be made the victims. We have 
not been registered six years and it is no fault of ours that 
this matter has been neglected for nineteen years. While the 
matter was pending, various politicians, all reputed adherents 
of one of the factions referred to, called up various members 
of our executive board and vehemently protested the innocent 
character of the bill. But, like the lady in Hamlet, they did 
protest too much. Moreover, they did not consult beforehand 
as to what they should say to us; some made admissions 
which others denied—and one of the first things we learned 
at school was that two and two make four. They had no 
idea how much they told us! 

Of course, we were more or less criticised by press and 
public and put in the light of opposing a reform, and asking 
special privileges for women. As a matter of fact, we stated 
over and over again that we favored the purging of the books 
but wished it done under the method provided by law, cer- 
tainly for the past three years. All deaths are registered in 
the city health office. Poll taxes must be paid for three years 
preceding the year in which one offers to vote, and a person 
longer in arrears could be assumed to have left the city. 
The list of names dropped has to be posted, and provision 
is made for appeal. 

It may be that the whole matter will come up again at the 
next regular session of the state legislature, but if it does 


we expect to be among those present. 

DESK was emptied and moved at headquarters the 
A other day, a desk with very deep drawers in which 
successive users have tucked things away, and in one drawer 
a treasure came to light. It may have been there in the long- 
ago suffrage days when the desk was new, and it may have 
been given to some busy person at the Des Moines convention 
who slipped it into her envelope of convention papers 
without examination. Possibly somebody brought it to head- 
quarters when the occupant of the desk was away and some- 
body else dropped it into that deep drawer. Nobody knows. 
The only sure thing is that the treasure has come to light, 
and headquarters is mighty glad to have it. 

It is a treasure in two pieces. One piece is the program, 
slightly yellowed and worn in the creases, of the Mississippi 
Valley conference and twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, held in Des Moines, Sep- 
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tember 20-23, 1892. It is no such elaborate program as 
every state League convention has these days, but a simple 
single-fold sheet making a four-page leaflet, with “Grant 
women liberty or her sons will lead the nation to death” at 
the top of the first page, in quotation marks. “All of life 
is but a poor boon if the ties that hold woman to a negative 
existence be not broken” is quoted at the bottom. (Who 
knows. headquarters’ staff asks. the origin of those two 
quotations ? ) 

The practical note that has always characterized the woman 
movement is struck in the first morning’s session. Officers 
were elected, committees appointed, and then there was a 
discussion on a subject which still has a familiar ring, “The 
growth of the work demands more money: How shall we 
1aise it?” The splendid names of the participants in the dis- 
cussion, for this was the Mississippi Valley Conference. are: 
Miss Susan B. Anthony; Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman—now. 
of course, Mrs. Catt—the Rev. Olympia Brown, and Mrs. 
Emma Smith De Voe. Unnamed members of the conference 
added their voices and their suggestions. In the afternoon of 
the same day, which was Tuesday, there was talk of how the 
World’s Fair (which opened in Chicago on the first of May. 
1893) could be utilized to advance the suffrage cause. The 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Laura B. Clay. of Kentucky, Mrs. De 
Force Gordon, of California, Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Hon. M. B. Castle. of Illinois. spoke on that 
subject and Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns. of Duluth. read a paper. 
*“Enfranchisement by Statute.” 

Addresses of welcome were given at the evening session 
by the Hon. J. D. McFarland, the Hon. George G. Wright. 
and, on behalf of the press, the Hon. Lafe Young. It is not 
stated just how these gentlemen won their honorary prefix. 
They may have been governors and mayors and members of 
the President’s cabinet. and foreign noblemen. such as the 
League is used to now, and certainly they were men worth 
hearing or they would not have been invited. And besides 
tieir speaking. the audience had a, privilege of a quality 
no League convention will ever enjoy. Miss Anthony made 
an address. If the evening had a touch of chill in it, as 
September evenings often have. very likely she was dressed 
in the splendid deep ruby velvet she loved and the rose-point 
kerchief she made herself fine in. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Minnesota, who, if memory serves 
aright, was a kinswoman of Bayard Taylor. spoke on “The 
Road to Freedom.” and Mrs. De Voe sang. The Rev. Olympia 
Brown and Miss Clay made addresses and a collection was 
taken up. 

Next day Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. M. W. Camp- 
bell, “and others” discussed ways of using forces and means 
to the best advantage and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton gave 
a résumé of Congressional work. It is known that Mrs. Upton 
has not changed a bit since that day. She stood up then, as 
she stands up now, a figure of poise and power, and she told 
her hearers things it was valuable for them to know. Inci- 
dentally, she made them laugh, but only incidentally. Funny 
stories and irresistible quirks were merely the spangles sewn 
on the stout, well-woven fabric of wisdom she offered. 

The afternoon session ended with a recess for the Missis- 
sippi Valley conference, Harriet B. Kills, of Mississippi, Miss 
Ella Harrison, of Missouri, and Mrs. McDiarmid speaking. 
The Iowa Suffrage Association’s convention began next day, 
which was a Thursday. Friday, came the address of the 
president, Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall. and with that session the 
convention ended to be followed in the evening by the Valley 
Conference reconvening. Mrs. Holmes, president of the IIli- 
nois E. S. A.. discussed an article by Marion Harlan in the 
North American Review which apparently everybody had 
read, for the title is not given. Followed what would now 
certainly be called a round table, “Progression or Decay: 
Which?” with the Rev. Olympia Brown. the Hon. M. B. 
Castle, and President B. O. Aylesworth speaking, and Miss 
Laura Clay adding an address. “The Three Women” was the 
title of a paper by Mrs. Emma Crammer, of South Dakota, 
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Friday morning. and little did the lady dream that thirty 
years later women voters would be asked to select a list of 
four times that number. 

Friday evening there was a “platform meeting” with five- 
minute talks by the Rev. Melissa Terrill, Mrs. C. H. Dunham, 
Henry B. Blackwell, the Rev. Mr. Frisbie, President Ayles- 
worth (it is not certain that anybody at headquarters knows 
what he was president of, for nobody cares to confess ig- 
norance by making inquiry) the Rev. Mr. Sooy, Dr. Hunting, 
the Rev. Ida C. Hultin. Mrs. W. J. Young, D. H. Breeden, 
and Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

All these sessions were serious affairs but on Wednesday of 
the week everybody made merry at a banquet the Iowa Suf- 
frage Association gave, and the banquet souvenir program is 
the other piece of the League’s new-found treasure. “Two 
heads in the country, two upon the hearth, two in the tangled 
business of the world” is the sentiment printed without quo- 
tations at the head of the program. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man was toast master—toast master the words are—and 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch responded to the toast, “Happy 
a woman’s voice may do some good—here’s a woman will 
speak.” Miss Alice Blackwell’s subject was, “The danger 
of an irresponsible educated class” and Miss Blackwell is 
asked right here and now to tell what she said. The Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin was called on for a speech on “The Ideal 
Woman,” with the quotation, “Let your ideal run before you, 
and do you run after it.” Miss Anthony’s speech was “Our 
Wage-Earning Women.” and Mrs. A. L. Frisbie spoke to the 
question, “Is housekeeping one of the industries?” perhaps 
not guessing that the Middle West would presently answer 
with an emphatic “No” by organizing in all the state uni- 
versities, schools of domestic science ranking for “stiffness” 
with engineering, to declare to all the world that housekeep- 
ing is not an industry but one of the learned professions. 
Emma Smith De Voe responded to the toast “Good-Will to 
Men” and the Rev. Olympia Brown to “More Father in the 
Family. more Mother in the Councils of the Nation.” 

Mr. Henry Blackwell and five other men were called on. 
Mr. Blackwell’s subject was, “Are Men Responsible for the 
Present Situation?” and it is possible he did not say they 
were not. The toasts apportioned to the other men must 
have been a little difficult to handle and the wording of them 
makes League women chuckle just a little. They were, “In- 
cividual Rights.” “Either sex is but half itself,” “The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same has become the head 
of the corner,” “Attend to the Women,” and “Woman’s sphere 
is bounded alone by woman’s duty.” 

The conviction that the banquet, qua banquet, was sumptu- 
ous, can not be shaken. It began with blue points on the 
half-shell. the roast was “Supreme of chicken, a la princess” 
and when dessert came, there were angel cake, meringues, 
macaroons, ice-cream aux fruits and besides nuts and coffee, 
pears, grapes. peaches, and raisins. 

The Woman Voter will be glad to receive reminiscences of 
that conference-convention and banquet from women who 
were there. In the mean time, headquarters files its double 
treasure for all visitors to see. 


Florida Makes It Forty 


N the hall of the famous old house in Washington which 
I is National League headquarters, there hangs a map 
which was originally merely a white sheet with states out- 
lined on it in black. From the beginning of the campaign 
to persuade the states to accept the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, that map has been a picture of the field of battle. 
States in which the Act was accepted by the governor were 
colored red and as the legislatures, one by one, made the Act 
state law, a coat of true blue was penciled on over the red. 
Every day when there was crayon-penciling to be done has 
been a gala day at headquarters, and there was a day of 
despondency (May 26 it was) when headquarters’ staff read 
in the morning paper that the Florida senate had rejected 
the Act. All the sea-board from the Pearl River in the south 
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to the Pawtucket in the north was blue and true. but at the 
southwest corner of these United States swung red and re- 
calcitrant Florida. Everybody at headquarters avoided look- 
ing at that disappointing map till without warning, on the 
morning of the thirtieth. a telegram came from the Florida 
state president, Mrs. J. B. O'Hara, announcing that the news- 
paper paragraphs had been wrong. The bill had not been 
killed; it still lived, and the senate and house had both 
passed it. One of the youngest helpers at headquarters was 
first in the hall with her blue pencil. Joyously she colored 
Florida, the fortieth state. and as she finished she drew a sigh 
of keenest satisfaction. 

“There!” she said as the bit of ruddy color was hidden in 
blue. “You've been bothering me, Miss Florida, you've had 
me scared. You stuck your tongue out at me when I came 
in this morning but I’ve got you fixed. You won't stick your 
tongue out again at anybody in this League ever again.” 


How Minneapolis Did 


¢¢ A SK Every Voter to Hurry and Register” read the slips 

which the Minneapolis League distributed to 35.000 
school children in advance of registration Monday. Thou- 
sands of slips with the admonition “Hurry Home and Regis- 
ter” were handed out in department stores, where they were 
tucked into parcels, and organizations of various kinds took 
slips of the same kind to give out, so that no part of the city 
was neglected. 

Neither was any candidate. All of them received brief 
and to-the-point questionnaires, and the various questionnaires 
were suited to the duties of the office for which the candidate 
was offering himself, though two questions appeared in every 
interrogatory: “Do you think Minneapolis needs a new 
charter?” and “Will you speak at League of Women Voters 
meetings upon request, with other candidates for the office?” 
The charter question was followed by an inquiry as to which 
form of city government the new charter ought, in the candi- 
date’s opinion, to provide for. One of the questions asked 
candidates for school director was, “Do you believe the 
Board should allow a certain maximum of student hours to 
be given to religious instruction outside the public school?” 
and another was as to the use of public school buildings 
for public purposes. 

Candidates for library director were asked whether they 
advocate building a new library with space for the collec- 
tion of pictures, jades, and other objects d'art which T. B. 
Walker spent so many years bringing together, and which 
has for more than a generation been a semi-public treasure, 
or whether they prefer a two-unit building, art gallery and 
library. A further alternative is a mere remodeling of the 
present building without housing for the Walker collection. 

The candidate for park commissioner was asked to tell 
whether he favored supervised recreation and to what ex- 
tent, and whether he felt that greater or less charge should 
be made for use of public golf links. Among the questions 
asked aldermen candidates were. “Do you approve election 
by proportional representation?” and “Do you favor state, 
municipal, or private ownership of public utilities?’ 

Minneapolis’ plans and details of campaign will be val- 
uable to other Leagues for the suggestions they offer, but 
Minneapolis spirit is something that cannot be sent by post. 


Speaking of Leagues 


HE passage of the Sheppard-Towner Enabling Act at the 

eleventh hour by the legislature of the state of New York 
is regarded as a great triumph for the united organizations 
committee led by Mrs. Frank Vanderlip and Mrs. Willis 
Mitchell, who brought success out of what many out-of-the- 
state persons believed would be inevitable defeat. The senate 
twice defeated the bill. On the last day of the session it 
passed the house by a vote of 104 to 35 and 10 members 
present but not voting. It was rushed to the senate with a 
special message from the governor, and voted upon immedi- 
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alely. The vote was a close one. 26 to 22. with one vote in 
reserve to be used if necessary. The New York League now 
calls on all the women in the state to make good the promises 
made in their name that the Act would be successfully ad- 
ministered because the women would give it their active 
interest and their support. League women are asked to keep 
the new law in mind and as soon as Washington accepts the 
state health department’s plan and appropriations are made, 
to set to work to assure that every district undertakes the 
work and carries it out efficiently. League women are pleased 
at several other legislative successes in the state: the repeal 
of the Lusk laws; retention of county children’s courts; re- 
storation of the Bureau of Women in the Labor Department; 
reorganization of certain state departments and bureaus; 
literacy test for all new voters; short ballot; special public 
school classes for subnormal children; and four bills equal- 
izing the status of men and women in regard to inheritance, 
custody of children, and age limit of competency to bequeath 
property. 

ISS JULIA LATHROP, president of the Illinois League, 
M is one of the speakers announced for the institute of 
government and citizenship which the University of Kentucky, 
through its extension department, will conduct June 27-29. 
The Kentucky League requested such a course from the Uni- 
versity and the program will have the League’s best co-opera- 
tion. There will be round table discussions as in other 
schools of the kind, and lectures on naturalization and Amer- 
icanization; the merit system and efficient legislation; contro] 
over foreign relations; problems of Kentucky citizens; party 
systems in Kentucky; rural police and citizenship; actual 
legislation: taxation and expenditures; the courts and the 
citizen; election laws of Kentucky; a laboratory of politics, 
and several other subjects of immediate interest and import- 
ance. In addition to Miss Lathrop and members of the uni- 
versity faculty, the list of speakers and teachers includes Ray- 
mond Crist. Commissioner of Naturalization; W. J. Millard, 
National Municipal League; and Professor John L. Hill, 
former dean of Georgetown College. 


FPVHE Toronto League sent to its members in April a ques- 

tionnaire which is extremely interesting because of its 
likeness to questionnaires Leagues in the United States have 
issued and because of its unlikeness to them. The date of 
the last Provincial election, the number of members and of 
parties in the Provincial legislature, the various stages in 
passing a bill and the difference between committee of the 
whole and a House session are all familiar to League women 
this side of the Canadian border, but “Name the ridings in 
Toronto” and “What is meant by ‘A’ and ‘B’ seats and which 
ridings have them?” will puzzle all but the hundredth wom- 
an. “What is the difference between a Bill and an Act of 
Parliament?” is a question the answer to which might be 
euessed. and “What is obstruction?” hints at knowledge 
everybody who has attended many sessions of any legislative 
body possesses, but “What are the powers and prerogatives 
of the Lieutenant-Governor?” “What bills may not be in- 
troduced by a private member?” and “Who compose the Ex- 
ecutive Council?” are matters by no means clear to most 
women of the National League. Perhaps the Toronto in- 
terrogatory might be used as a primer in the study of in- 
iernational friendliness which must obviously be based on 
mutual understanding. It is an exceedingly interesting ques- 
tionnaire and Leagues will find it useful for its suggestions. 


HE Governor of Ohio, who talked at the convention ban- 

quet of the Ohio League on May 16 said: “In a state 
cver-organized with groups gathered together largely for 
selfish purposes, there is one ray of light. It is an organ- 
ization working unselfishly for the mass, and working al- 
ways for constructive legislation—the Ohio League of Wom- 
en Voters.” It may be, of course. that he will find other 
rays of light when he speaks elsewhere, but for the moment 
it looks as if His Excellency rates the League as a unique 
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state asset. Miss Juliette Sessions. League president. who 
looks so much like a pastel portrait of Miss Ida Tarbell, 
had the pleasure of announcing to the convention that the 
state League has almost doubled in the past year. Fifty-five 
local Leagues were represented in sessions which listened 
to Miss Belle Sherwin and Miss Elizabeth Hauser, of the 
National League board. and to Justice Florence Allen. whose 
address on the outlawing of war the Ohio League prints in 
pamphlet form. A handy little weapon in the battle to get 
out the vote appears in the program of the convention (May 
16-17). It reads: “The greatest grafter in the country today 
is the man or woman who is willing to accept the benefits 
of government without being willing to shoulder any of its 
responsibilities.” 


HE West Virginia League feels greatly encouraged by 

the success of a number of bills the League and the other 
organizations represented in a joint council for legislative 
work, endorsed. and worked for. Acceptance of the provi- 
sions of the Sheppard-Towner Law comes firsi. of course. 
with a mother’s pension amendment a close second. This 
amendment increases the amount of aid to the mother. raises 
the age limit of the child. and removes the clause preventing 
mothers who own their own houses from receiving help. \ 
county child welfare board is provided for by another new 
law: the law governing the Board of Children’s Guardians 
was amended increasing the board's power and enlarging its 
jurisdiction: the “50-50” bill went through triumphantly at 
the last minute: and sundry laws. relating to humane officers. 
to repression of prostitution. to the use of land by 4-H clubs. 
and providing for the teaching of the Constitution in schools 
are now added to the state statutes. The League failed to 
pass all the bills it endorsed but not one of the bills it dis- 
approved became law. ; 


ARD 25 League of Boston had what everybody who was 

there says was a grand party on Friday, May 25, in 
ihe afternoon. The guests of honor were Mrs. Arthur Rotch, 
president of the Massachusetts League. Mrs. Mary Tenney 
Healey, president of the Boston League, and Mrs. Robert 
DeNormandie, director of the first region for the National 
League. The party was at Mrs. LaRue Brown's house. she 
who was once upon a time chairman of the National League 
Committee on Child Welfare, and Mrs. Frederick Holcomb. 
ward chairman. made the cakes and sandwiches. It is not 
known which of the women named is chiefly responsible. but 
a number of women joined the League that afternoon. Mrs. 
Brown seems to think Mrs. Holcomb’s way of presiding was 
the potent factor and Mrs. Holcomb seems to think it was 
the charm of Mrs. Brown’s hospitality. 


HE Bulletin (Pennsylvania) published in its May issue 
an illuminating account of the work of Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, member of the state board of the Pennsylvania League 
and secretary of the Department of Public Welfare of the 
state. A great part of Dr. Potter’s work is to find out where 
the money goes and stop it if it is going too fast or in the 
wrong direction. Since things were checked up in state insti- 
tutions. in one of them the amount of butter provided has 
dropped from 1,200 to 850 pounds a month. Before the check 
system, 1.400 dozen eggs were paid for and since the check. 
263 dozen have been used. while the sugar bill. with no sug- 
gestion of a boycott, has been reduced from 1.000 pounds a 
month to 800. 


T the joint convention of the Missouri League and the 

St. Louis League, the program of the National League 
was adopted in general with several interesting additions. 
The Leagues decided to work for an intermediate reforma- 
tory for boys. for a law prohibiting employment of girls 
under eighteen and boys under twelve in street trades, and 
for a law raising the juvenile court age in counties having 
less than 50.000 inhabitants, from seventeen to eighteen years. 
Mrs. T. W. Hardy was re-elected president of the state League. 
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and the three presidents of the St. Louis League decided on 
without opposition are: Mrs. O. D. Ives, Independent: Miss 
Florence Weigel, Republican, and Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, 
Democrat. 


HE Richmond (Virginia) League has issued a neat. en- 

velope size folder containing “What it is,” “Why it is,” 
and “What it does.” borrowed in part and by permission 
from the New York League. a list of all the local officers, and 
lrief favorable comment by Virginians of distinction. Dr. 
S. C. Mitchell, professor of history at the University of 
Richmond. says: “The Richmond League of Women Voters 
has a mission in humanizing government. City government 
is merely community housekeeping. Women’s insight and 
experience are needful in carrying on this task. Government 
hitherto has been chiefly political and legislative. Under 
the influence of women it will become more social and econ- 
omic to the great advantage of the community.” 


HE Illinois League, like Alice, has swelled so rapidly 

that it fairly popped out of the rooms in the Brownleigh 
Club. Larger quarters have been taken at 308 North Michi- 
ean Avenue. and unlike the immortal Alice. the League is 
secure against sudden dwindling. 


HE Norfolk (Virginia) League has lately ended a two- 

weeks’ drive for registration and for membership. For 
the work, the league was divided into ten teams. each with 
a captain. Every member was instructed to talk to all the 
women she saw, find out whether their poll taxes were paid, 
and whether they had registered. Every day during the 
drive speakers were sent to meetings of such organizations 
as the W.C.T.U., the Jewish Council, the Nurses’ Association, 
and all the church societies—“Everywhere we could get in- 
vited.” Mrs. F. E. Killam, president, says. “We talked, first 
citizenship and voting, and then League membership. We 
ended on a Saturday by having women in front of the vari- 
ous department stores all day to distribute League literature 
and urge voting. We had attractive posters, each setting 
forth some good reason why women ought to vote. All this 
time, our publicity chairman kept something going along 
these lines in the daily papers. 

“The result was that the men took up the cry and now 
every day we see a long editorial or article on the duty of 
everybody to vote . . . The League membership was about 
doubled and grows every day. Four new leagues have been 
organized in outlying sections.” 


HE May number of Progress. the new monthly which is 

the “voice” of the Kansas League. bears on its cover 
a portrait of Mrs. Charles H. Brooks. first chairman of the 
National League and second vice-president of the Kansas 
League. and contains an excellent summary of the origin 
and purpose of the National League by Mrs. Brooks her- 
self. Mrs. Eugene Rafalsky is editor and the strong editorial 
on the failure of the legislature to accept the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act puts in brief compass the reasons 
why every League in Kansas will “work as it has never 
worked before for the passage of the Act two years hence.” 


T was by unanimous vote that the League of Women 
Voters of the Territory of Hawaii decided to affiliate 
with the National League. The action was taken at the an- 
nual meeting, May 10, in Honolulu. Mrs. F. F. Bunker is 
League chairman, Princess Kalanianaole first vice-chairman. 
Mrs. J. P. Morgan second vice-chairman, Mrs. O. H. Olney, 
treasurer, and Mrs. J. D. Cain. secretary. The far-away 
League works in close-to-home fashion for with the announce- 
ment of affiliation came an order for 1.000 copies of the 
League’s “Know Your Own Town” pamphlet. 
HE Cincinnati League has appointed Miss Emily Kneu- 
buhl. of Minneapolis. executive secretary. Miss Kneu- 
huhl will begin her work there in October. 
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Joyful News 


HE suit brought by the state of 

Massachusetts against Secretary 
Mellon, Grace Abbott, Surgeon-General 
Cumming, and Mr. Tigert to test the 
constitutionality of the Sheppard-Town- 
er Act has been dismissed by the Su- 
preme Court on the grounds of lack of 
jurisdiction. Also, the case brought by 
Mrs. Harriet A. Frothingham on practic- 
ally the same grounds has been dis- 
missed, after losing out in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals. 

As Citizen readers know. the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act provides for an initial 
appropriation to the states which have 
accepted the provision, and annual ap- 
propriations thereafter for five years for 
the purpose of co-operating with them 
to reduce maternal and infant mortality. 
The state of Massachusetts, through its 
attorney-general, claimed that the ap- 
propriations were not for national pur- 
poses but for the use of states, and that 
together with various other similar ap- 
propriations, they constituted an effec- 
tive means of inducing the states to 
yield a part of their sovereign rights. 
The Court’s opinion pointed out that 
the states are at perfect liberty not to 
yield. Women throughout the United 
States will rejoice at this triumph for 
maternity protection. 


Advice on Marriage 

OR a little over a year an inter- 

esting new institution has been 
in existence in Vienna. It is a marriage 
advisory office. under Dr. Kautsky, 
whose work is unique. It is en- 
dowed and administered by the mu- 
nicipal government, and stands ready 
to answer all serious questions re- 
lating to matrimony. Its range is 
broad and it recognizes no class dis- 
tinctions. Perhaps the questions most 
frequently asked are whether couples 
are physically qualified for marriage. 
whether they may hope to have chil- 
dren, and whether such children may be 


exposed to hereditary ills. It also 
goes one step further and when the 


circumstances demand. offers complete 
information concerning prevention of 
conception. 


To Protect Children 

WENTY-TWO states now require 

the physical examination of every 
child applying for an employment cer- 
tificate, according to the “Physical 
Standards for Working Children.” a 
bulletin issued by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Virginia has gone 
still farther: it requires the exami- 


27-29. 


nation of every working child at regular 
intervals during the years when he is 
especially susceptible to the strain of 
industry. 


Club Comfort in London 

HE American Women’s Club has 

purchased, for $1,000,000, the 
Mayfair mansion in London, built by 
Edgar Speyer. This magnificent resi- 
dence will make a luxurious stop-over 
for American women visiting the conti- 
nent. 


ens 





Calendar 

Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion Convention, together with the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s Convention, at 
San Francisco, California, June 25-30. 

Institute of Government and Citizen- 
ship at the University of Kentucky, June 
The Kentucky League of Women 
Voters requested such a course, and the 
program will have the League’s best co- 
operation. Miss Julia Lathrop, president 
of the Illinois League, is to be one of 
the speakers. 

World Conference on Education under 
the auspices of the National Education 
Association of the United States, June 
28 to July 6, at Oakland, California. 

International Health Education Con- 
ference, June 28 to July 6, at Oakland, 
California, in connection with the World 
Education Conference. 

Business and Professional Women’s Con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon, July 9-14. 

Institute of Government and _ Politics 
conducted by the National League of 
Women Voters in co-operation with Co- 
lumbia University, July 16-27. 

Second Annual Women’s Activities Ex- 
hibit at New York City, September 24-29. 
A unique section, known as the Hall of 
States, will be devoted exclusively to 
state exhibits. 





The Cable Act at Work 
RS. MAUDE HOWE ELLIOTT. 


American-born daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe—author of the 
“Battle Hymn of tre Republic’”—is an 
example of an American woman re- 
stored to her own nationality. Twenty- 
seven years ago she lost her citizenship 
through her marriage to an English- 
man, and it is only since the Cable Act 
has been in effect that she has been able 
to regain it. 


A Worth-While League 
A CIVIC LEAGUE, organized by 


women and headed by Mrs. P. J. 
Quealy, has existed in Kemmerer. Wy- 
oming, long enough to prove its value. 
\t every meeting of the city council a 
committee, drawn from the membership 
of this League. has been present to make 
suggestions or raise objections as it 
saw fit, always with the betterment of 


the town as a motive. They are proving 
to the men that women want to help, 
and in the most practical way. 


Mrs. Catt’s Welcome 
RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


has returned from her eight 
months’ journey—Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe again—and more than eight 
hundred people gathered on June 5th 
at the Biltmore Hotel. New York City, 
to give her a welcome-home luncheon. 
The New York State League of Women 
Voters were the hostesses, with the State 
President, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, presid- 
ing, and Mrs. Edgerton Parsons com- 
mittee chairman. It was a_ brilliant 
gathering, including such guests of hon- 
or as former Justice Clarke and Mr. 
Everett Colby, and so many prominent 
suffragists that it amounted to a suffrage 
reunion. Some had come hundreds of 
miles to join in honoring their national 
leader. 

Mrs. Catt’s speech was broadcasted, 
and arrangements had been made for 
state League meetings all through the 
country to receive it. Part of the speech 
was a heartening picture of the strong 
sweep of suffrage through the world and 
of the strength of the woman movement. 
The other part was a remarkably clear 
and impartial picture of the Ruhr sit- 
uation—of what. she says. in Europe 
they frankly call the “war”; followed 
by a call to the United States to inter- 
vene. She wants this country to take 
the initiative in bringing expert, im- 
partial opinion to bear on that desperate 
situation. 


The New M. P. 

Oe ae England is indeed 
becoming democratic. The august 

body of the House of Commons has 

opened its doors, and Mabel Russell 

a former musical comedy star—has en- 

tered, by a large majority. Miss Russell 


is the fourth woman elected and the 
third to sit in the British body. She 
stood for election as a Conservative 
after her husband, Captain Hilton 


Philipson, lost out—because of irregu- 
larities by his election agent. The Citi- 
zen will have more tw tell of the new 


M. P. later. 


In Earnest about Sugar 
RGANIZED women of New York 
have drawn up a resolution ask- 

ing the President for a public hearing 

at which the housewives may voice their 
protest against the sugar tariff. A meet- 
ing held at the offices of the Department 
of Public Markets was atiended by 
twenty-five delegates of women’s organ- 
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izations representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of members. The women expect 
to send a delegation to Washington to 
lay the resolution before the President. 


Better Homes for Belgium 

ISS MARTHA VAN _ RENSSE.- 

LAER, head of the Home Econ- 
omics Department of Cornell University, 
is sailing June 18 to start a Better Homes 
campaign in Belgium late in the year, 
modeled on the American campaign. 
Miss Van Rensselaer has been in charge 
of the home economics phase of the 
movement in this country, and goes to 
Belgium by request of its government. 
She was listed among the twelve greatest 
American women for her work in this 


field. 


Feminism in Egypt 

GYPTIAN women are clamoring for 

emancipation from the strict se- 
clusion in which they have hitherto been 
kept, and while at present the men are 
ignoring it, the movement is constantly 
developing. They wish to discard the 
veil, following the Turkish precedent, 
and they want radical reforms in the 
education of women, as well as a con- 
solidation of the suffrage branches 
which have sprung up throughout Egypt. 
The Moslem press is denouncing the 
movement as counter to Koranic injunc- 
tions. 


One Term Only 

NOTE from Mrs. J. H. Stoner. 

mayor of Cokeville, Wyoming, 
whose term expired June 4, tells us that 
she will not run for reelection. In the 
May 5 Citizen we gave a gratifying re- 
port of her year’s term and repeated 
the report that she would run again. 


At Seneca Falls 

N July 20 and 21 the National Wom- 

an’s Party is to hold a conference 
of national and state officers, life mem- 
bers and founders at Seneca Falls, New 
York. The object of the conference is 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the first Equal Rights Conference held 
here in 1848, and it expects to plan for 
the introduction of an Equal Rights 
“blanket” amendment in the next Con- 
gress. Members and friends of the 
Woman’s Party are to be welcome as 
guests, but not to speak or vote at busi- 
ness meetings. 


“The Truth about the League” 
WO committees of the League of Na- 
tions Non Partisan Association and 
the Woman’s Pro-League Council have 
undertaken interesting work for the sum- 
mer. The Speakers’ Bureau Committee. 
in a continuation of the School for 
Speakers organized this spring by Mrs. 
Frank Day Tuttle, has opened up along 
new lines under the leadership of Miss 
Evangeline B. Johnson. Those who had 


attended Mrs. Tuttle’s school to learn the 
truth about the League from experts, 
were given a chance to show their own 
ability as speakers. As a result of three 
meetings twelve good speakers were se- 
cured for the Bureau. This work will 
be continued through the summer. 

The Information Distribution Com- 
mittee of the two organizations has 
planned an extensive circulation of pro- 
League literature. Miss Belle W. Bar- 
uch, Chairman, intends reaching every 
organization, club and association, as 
well as small groups in every locality, 
with the idea of properly presenting the 
League of Nations to the people of the 
United States. This Committee is close- 
ly linked with the Speakers’ Bureau, and 
each speaker going out from these of- 
fices will be well supplied with pam- 
phlets for distribution. The address of 
both committees is 598 Madison Ave., 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 
HE clubwomen’s fight in behalf of 
the Pueblo Indians is to be contin- 
ued. This was decided at a meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs board of directors held in Atlan- 
ta, where a resolution was adopted “giv- 
ing moral support” to Mrs. Stella 
Atwood of Riverside, California, chair- 
man of the Federation’s Indian Welfare 
committee, around whose head a storm 
has been brewing for some time. 

The resolution authorizes Mrs. At- 
wood to continue the services of John 
Collier, publicity and research special- 
ist, whose articles in papers and maga- 
zines and whose investigations “have 
aroused the interest of the country and 
the ire of the Indian Bureau.” It fur- 
ther provides that Mrs. Atwood be au- 
thorized to employ a lawyer for counsel 
should this become necessary. 

It was generally agreed that but for 
Mrs. Atwood’s timely efforts, the Bur- 
sum bill would have become law. Her 
efforts will now be devoted to defeating 
another bill thought to be equally un- 
fair to the Pueblos and to the passage 
of one drafted with the idea of guaran- 
teeing to them continued holding of 
their ancestral lands. 


ORE than 2.000 new clubs have en- 

tered the General Federation in 
direct membership during the past year. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter reports. This 
will make an income from dues alone 
of about $42,000 next year. 


HE overwhelming success of the 
First Annual Garden Week, launch- 
ed by Mrs. John D. Sherman, chairman 
of the Applied Education Department of 
the Federation in co-operation with 
Garden Magazine. was such that the Fed 
eration is expected to make the event an 
annual one. Arkansas led all states in 
celebration of the Week, Mrs. Sherman 
said. 


N seventeen states legislation has been 
secured providing for the appoint- 
ment of women to administer state laws 
concerning mothers’ pensions, minimum 
wage, and prohibition of night work in 
specified occupations, according to Mrs. 
Frank Ellis Humphrey, chairman of in- 
dustrial and social conditions in the 
Federation. The division is now work- 
ing in co-operation with the committee 
on institutional relations to secure a 
federal prison for women. 
ELAWARE clubwomen are assisting 
D in a $300,000 campaign for a mem- 
orial library to Delaware boys, to be 


part of the state university. The club- 
women are also supporting several 


scholarships at the university. 


HERE are 50,000 known drug ad- 

dicts in New York City; 30,000 in 
Philadelphia; 60,000 in Massachusetts, 
and nearly 1,000,000 in the United 
States. America consumes more drugs 
than any other nation, and more opium 
alone than that consumed in France, 
Italy and Germany combined. Which 
are a few of the reasons pointed out by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter why the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will cam- 
paign against the illicit drug traffic. 
Work of organizing the campaign has 
been placed in the hands of the Public 
Welfare Department. 

HE Brattleboro Woman’s Club 

(Vermont) is giving an education 
to an Italian girl from a Vermont town; 
has contributed $50 to the Kurn Hattin 
Home for Boys at Westminster; $50 to 
the Federation Scholarship at the In- 
ternational College at Springfield, 
Mass.; $25 to the Endowment for Wom- 
en’s Oriental Colleges, and is now plan- 
ning to take up work in municipal re- 
forestation, for replanting a waste 
piece of land near its town. 

HE county federation is the one 

thing that can be depended upon 
to do local work in a big way, accord- 
ing to experience reported from Indiana. 
Alabama also reports success with coun- 
ty federations, having forty such organ- 
izations in sixty-seven counties. 








STATEMENT made at the Mid- 

Biennial Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, published 
in the Citizen of May 19. has been cor- 
rected. It was reported that the Fed- 
eration warmly endorsed the proposed 
Department of Education and Welfare. 
with its head a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
chairman of the Department of Applied 
Education of the G. F. W. C., now 
writes us: 

“I know that this is exactly what was 
reported, but it was corrected by me the 
following morning. The Federation 
has never stood for a Department of 
Education and Welfare, but always for 
a Department of Education with a sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet.” 
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The Farm Woman in the Role of Atlas 


PROFESSOR OI 


HERE never was a more thoughtless- 

ly silly remark than that of a 
prominent feminist that “the more you 
know the fewer children you have.” 
The obvious result of such thoughtless- 
ness is to people the world with fools. 
The more democratic we are and the 
wider our opportunities for education, 
the more destructive that kind of non- 
sense becomes. When every one is en- 
couraged to get an education, and pro- 
vided with abundant opportunities, ev- 
ery one will become educated who has 
the capacity and the desire to be edu- 
cated. The only uneducated persons 
will be those without that capacity or 
desire—in short, the natural born fools. 
If “the more you know the fewer chil- 
dren you have,” then “the you 
know the more you will have.” That 
will turn the peopling of the world over 
mainly to the fools. Most of the child- 
ren born will have a bad heredity. that 
is, they will be the children of parents 
who lacked the capacity or the desire 
for education. Let this go on for 
a few generations and there will not 
be enough mentality left to support a 
civilization. There will not even be 
enough capacity or desire for education 
left to support an educational system. 
There is little likelihood that this 
folly can be removed by merely demon- 
strating that it is folly. Educated per- 
sons must be made to feel a sense of 
social responsibility, a noblesse oblige 
commensurate with the education that 
they have received. This can not be 
created by thunderings and condemna- 
tion. So long as they have competing 


less 


By Thomas Nixon Carver 


interests that are stronger than their in- 
terest in family building. these other in- 
terests will absorb their energies to the 
neglect of family building. It is not 
likely that these other interests can be 
destroyed or seriously weakened. There 
remains only the possibility that the in- 
terest in family building may be greatly 
strengthened until it can compete at 
least on even terms with the others. and 
therefore get a fair share of the energies 
of educated people. 

There have been a few choice spirits 
in the world who have actually regarded 
family building as their chief ambition. 
There have been women who have found 
their best material for self-expression 
not in canvas or marble, but in the plas- 
tic lives of children whom they might 
mould into those ideals of mind and 
heart which they. the mothers. had pic- 
tured in their dreams. There have been 
men who have regarded business or pro- 
fession not as an end but as a means 
of providing the material basis for fam- 
ily building. In fact. every real aris- 
tocracy the world has ever known, which 
must be distinguished from sham aristoc- 
racy, has been created in this way. From 
the standpoint cf absolute values, this 
is the noblest ambition any man or 
woman can have. Education that does 
not create such a sense of absolute val- 
ues as to make this the dominant am- 
bition of every educated person is a 
cheap and tawdry kind of education. 

This sense of absolute values and this 
noble ambition come more easily and 
naturally to the farm woman than to 
the city woman. The latter is surrounded 
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by so many artificialities: she is so 
strongly tempted to flutter 
about, imagining that she is tremend- 


ously busy, when she is in reality busy 


and twitter 


with things of no importance whatso- 
ever. as to make it difficult for her to 
retain her serene appreciation of the 
things that really count in the building 
of the race or the nation. The farm 
woman more easily sees the mutual de- 
pendence of the building of a family and 
the building of an estate. It is relative- 
ly easy for her to see that these things 
must go together. There are not so 
many things to obscure the essential 
fact that the formula “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow” literally 
means the endowment of motherhood. 
She is, therefore, more ready to accept 
the endowment in the reasonable sense 
in which it is intended than is her city 
cousin. 

Our school geographies in the old 
days contained a picture of Atlas. a 
weary giant. bearing the world on his 
shoulders. The world is actually car- 
ried in a very different sense on the 
shoulders of those who bear its burdens 
and responsibilities. The greatest of all 
responsibilities is that of supplying the 
world with the right kind of people. 
The family builders are the people who 
carry this responsibility, and the farm 
women, more than any other class, are 
carrying it today. The world in a very 
real sense is, therefore, carried on their 
shoulders. In other words, the farm 
woman is found today in the role of 


Atlas. 
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Women in Wall Street 


(Continued from page 13) 


Company absolutely without any spec- 
ialized knowledge. was turned loose, 
and before long was looking for new 
phases of work; she became manager 
of the department, and in that position 
she had the handling of the information 
in connection with the purchase and 
marketing in this country of the first 
three South American municipal loans 
ever issued here. Miss Kerr's knowl- 
edge, like that of Mrs. Riis, is turned 
to educational uses. She lectures at 
New York University on finance. Spe- 
cifically her subject is “Functions of 
the Buying Department of Bond Houses 
and other Monied Institutions.” 
Statistical work has attracted many 
women to the financial houses, and it 
offers a wide swing of opportunity. At 
its least interesting and least remun- 
erative, it is a mere compilation of data. 





But in the higher fields of security 
analysis it gives chance for distin- 
guished work; work that earns high 
recognition in salary. Also it gives ex- 
cellent background for bond selling, 
and some women who have made bril- 
liant records as statisticians have gone 
into other work for their firms. Miss 
Beatrice Carr is an example. After 
several years of work in the analysis of 
securities, she is now in charge of the 
correspondence department of Robin- 
son and Company. Miss Lulu Smith is 
another statistician who has gone over 
to the sales force. She is with Rollins 
and Company and sells bonds by mail 
in districts not covered by traveling 
salesmen. 

Women from many classes are at- 
tracted to the work: women from s«- 
ciety. from college. and from other cc- 
cupations. Miss Hildegard Dieschinian 
is on the sales force of Hemphill, 
Noyes. and Miss Alexa Sterling had 
earned a name for her golf playing be- 





fore she earned one selling bonds for 
Strauss and Company. 

The string of applicants for positions 
in bond houses lengthens year by year. 
Out of a probable two hundred who ap- 
plied last year to Mrs. Riis, she chose 
twenty-five as possible material. Of 
these about one in six made good. Mrs. 
Riis has come to take college training 
into slight account, though at first she 
considered it an essential. But if two 
women make on her an equally guod 
impression. and she must choose be- 
tween them, the balance would fall in 
favor of the college woman, for uni- 
versity training usually carries with it 
a mental discipline not easily attained 
in another way. The best backgvound 
for bond selling is interest in economics 
and mathematics. And of course psy- 
chology, which is needed in all sales- 
manship. 

A certain freedom. unfailing interest 
and stimulation, and financial oppor- 
tunity are the attractions to this work. 
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Freedom, in that the bond saleswoman 
is responsible only for results. There 
is no chance to fall into a rut. There 
are new problems to be met daily. 
Business may not stand still; if things 
are not happening, they must be made 
to happen. The financial opportunity 
is great. Though salaries are small at 
the beginning, every young woman who 
batters at the door of an investment 
house has her eye fixed on the huge 
sums earned as commissions when a 
large clientele has been established. 
And women as well as men have es- 
tablished these clienteles, and are earn- 
ing commissions which make their year- 
ly incomes seem like fortunes in com- 
parison with those earned in most othe1 
fields. 

Into the strongholds of the stock- 
brokers women are beginning to pene- 
trate; and these have always been the 
most conservative in the business world 
with regard to women. Miss Kathleen 
Taylor, in charge of the uptown office 
of Bridgman and Edey. is probably the 
only woman in New York to hold her 
kind of a position. The entire office 
is under her management—men’s de- 
partment as well as women’s depart- 
ment. And her men clients show no 
surprise at finding a woman in charge. 

Miss Taylor was invited into the 


financial world. It happened in this 
way: 
Several years ago the attention of 


John Muir. a stockbroker. was attracted 
by a magazine article which advocated , 
the entry of women into finance. and 
pointed out the special qualities of per- 
ception, and tact. and social ability. and 
attention to detail that they would 
bring. Mr. Muir was canny enough to 
see the value of many innovations. “Job 
lots” and “baby bonds.” that the poor 
man might have a chance at invest- 
ments, were two of his favorite ideas. 
He decided that perhaps women in the 
offices might be the next thing on the 
cards. He therefore wrote to the author 
of the article, asking that a name be 
suggested. Miss Taylor was mentioned 
and she was called from her work— 
tutoring, in Boston—for an interview. 
She had had no training for financial 
work, and so far as she knew had no 
special qualifications other than a love 
of mathematics, but Mr. Muir was con- 
vinced that she was the woman for the 
experiment he wished to try. When 
the question of salary arose. Mr. Muir 
told Miss Taylor the sum he usually 
paid to men at the beginning, and of- 
fered her ten dollars a week less. 

Miss Taylor could see no reason for 
that, and said so. 

“But it is customary to pay womer 
less,” Mr. Muir began. 

“Not with me,” Miss Taylor told him. 
“I am just back from speaking for suf- 
frage, and equality—.” 

She won her point, and the man’s 
salary. She has worked with other 
firms. The opportunity to undertake 


her present work came a few months 
ago when Bridgman and Edey opened 
their Fifth Avenue office. Miss Taylor’s 
position is a most significant innova- 
tion, for in the stockbrokers’ offices 
women’s accounts have been shunned 
rather than encouraged. and with most 
of them the idea of a women’s depart- 
ment has been taboo. Miss Taylor con- 
siders a recent advertisement of her 
firm, calling attention in bold, black 
type to its women’s department, to be 
one of her most important achievements. 
Most of her women clients transact 
their business over the telephone, 
though occasionally one may be found 
bent over the ticker, eagerly reading the 
tape. 

The high positions earned by womun 
in bond investment and stock brokerave 
houses are excellent stepping-stones to- 
ward a partnership—a thing yet to be 
achieved by a woman. A working part- 
nership, that is. Such as exist now have 
come about through the investment of 
capital. 


All the World at Rome 
(Continued from page 8 
and those still seeking the vote rep- 
resented fifteen nations only. 

It was natural that the Alliance 
should cling to its leader and want to 
retain her in office. At the opening of 
the convention Mrs. Catt was waited up- 
on privately by the presidents of twentvy- 
seven national organizations who asked 
her to remain as president. Despite her 
refusal all the countries sent in her 
name as candidate for the election and 
she was compelled to tell the conven- 
tion publicly that she would not accept 
the office. In the election only one 
candidate stood for office. Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby of England. who has served as 
secretary and who since the last Alli- 
ance has been at the head of one of the 
most important of the committees of 
the organization. that of co-operation 
with the League of Nations. Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby is an excellent linguist. she 
has served on the board and is familiar 
with the work of the organization. so 
that she is fitted to give good service to 
the Alliance. 

Mrs. Catt was made Honorary Presi- 
dent by acclamation. and the gift of a 
“oolden book” was made to her. When 
the presentation came on the last day of 
the convention she was showered with 
flowers—great clusters from some of the 
national auxiliaries and single blossoms 
thrown at her from all parts of the 
hall. 

Besides Mrs. Corbett Ashby. the 
women elected to the Board were: Mad- 
ame De Witt Schlumberger of France, 
Dr. Margherita Ancona of Italy, Mlle. 
Gourd of Switzerland, Miss Frances M. 
Sterling of England, Mrs. Gifford Pin- 
chot of the United States, Frau Schreiber 
Krieger of Germany, Mrs. Julie Arnholt 
of Denmark. Mrs. Ayra Theodoropoulos 
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of Greece, Frau Lindemann of Germany. 
There was a tie between Miss Rosa 
Manus of Holland and Dr. Paulina Luisi 
of Uruguay, Miss Manus withdrawing 
and leaving Dr. Luisi as the board mem- 
ber. 

There were many picturesque features 
on the program. For that matter, the 
gathering itself was picturesque, with the 
women brought together from the far 
parts of the world into this history-filled 
city—so many types, marking the differ- 
ences between North and South, East 
and West, the conventional clothes in- 
terspersed here and there with some col- 
orful oriental drapery. 

At the formal opening on May 14 it 
was impossible to open the Roman Sen- 
ate as had been planned, because the 
congress membership had increased to 
1500 and there were such additional 
crowds of Romans that the only build- 
ing large enough to hold them all was 
the Palazzo dell ’Esposizione where the 
convention itself was held. In the flow- 
er and flag-draped great hall Premier 
Mussolini, with officers in impressive of- 
ficial uniform, came to make the open- 
ing speech. As all the world knows 
now, the great sensation of his speech 
was the announcement that “the govern- 
ment Fascista, if nothing unforeseen 
happens, will grant to several categories 
of women the right to vote—first in 
municipal and then in political elec- 
tions.” (Recent despatches say that the 
first steps are being taken promptly to 
fulfill the promise.—Ed. ) 

That evening there was a second great 
gathering for the speeches by govern- 
ment delegates and representatives of 
fraternal organizations. The next after- 
noon came the reception by the Italian 
government on the Palatine Hill. Pre- 
mier Mussolini welcomed the guests and 
tea was served on the brow of the hill 
overlooking the ruins of the ancient 
Forum and historic Rome where women 
once voted. 

Wednesday was the enfranchised 
women’s day. Miss Annie Furuhjelm, 
who is in her fifth three-year term in the 
Finnish parliament, presided and the en- 
franchised wonen discussed _ political 
parties and women. There was unani- 
mous condemnation of a women’s politi- 
cal party, and the conference which was 
not a part of the regular Congress pro- 
gram, passed a resolution asking women 
in political parties to urge the adoption 
of the Alliance program. It was decided 
to ask the new board to appoint a com- 
mittee to canvass means of electing more 
women members to parliament, and the 
women in political parties were also 
called upon to work for women mem- 
bers of parliament and for the nomina- 
tion of qualified candidates of both sexes 
who favor the Alliance program. Wom- 
en members of parliament made 
speeches in the evening. with official in- 
ternational delegates headed by the bril- 

liant young Dame Rachel Crowdy of the 
League of Nations Secretariat. 
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The unenfranchised women had their 
conference on Thursday, with Madame 
Schiavone Bosio of Italy presiding. 
Women of all continents had the stage 
on Friday evening, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park speaking for North America and 
Miss Bertha Lutz, of Brazil, for South 
America. 

Of all the picturesque events the most 
notable and important was the parade 
on the closing day, May 19, when the 
delegates from forty-three countries, in- 
cluding the thirteen new countries ad- 
mitted to membership at the Rome con- 
gress, marched from the convention hall 
to be received by Premier Mussolini. It 
was the first international suffrage 
parade, and the last in a list of historic 
marches made by the women of the 
world in the name of liberty. The wom- 
en went to the Ministry of the Interior 
where Premier Mussolini received the 
resolutions passed by the convention and 
presented by Mrs. Catt, calling upon 
Italy and other governments which have 
not yet extended the vote to women to 
give it. It was the climax of the effort 
made by the congress to reach those gov- 
ernments which have as yet withheld the 
vote from their women, and it marked 
the determination of the enfranchised 
women to carry forward the movement 
until women shall be voting throughout 
the world. 

The Alliance is going on—strong and 
confident. Not only to win the vote for 
the remaining fifteen nations, but to 
break down all the other barriers still 
raised against women even in enfran- 
chised countries. Significant of that new 
spirit is the new and stronger auxiliary 
in Germany which takes the place of the 
one that dissolved when suffrage was 
won. 

So is the adoption of a new Con- 
stitution, broadening the scope of the 
Alliance to interest women with po- 
litical powers. Significant too of the 
Alliance strength and sweep is the list 


of cities from which came invitations to 
the next congress—Paris, Bucharest, 
Palestine, Athens. This year voting 
women were welcomed from the United 
States, Ireland, Bombay, Madras, Trav- 
ancore, Jahalwar and Burma — how 
many congresses must there be before 
there is no one of the fifteen nations of 
non-voting women to welcome? 


The Bookshelf 


NCE in a long while there comes a 

break in the smooth stream of 
books, a, disturbing element. de- 
manding extra attention. Sometimes it 
is unusual comment on present condi- 
tions, sometimes an amazing prophecy, 
rarely poetry, and on specially fortun- 
ate occasions, fiction whose prose is 
vivid and imaginative, whose characters 
are drawn so as to combine the best 
qualities of the cartoon and the etching, 
and whose chapter headings are dis- 
turbing poetry of a high order. Such 
a book is Stella Benson’s “The Poor 
Man” (Macmillan, 1923). The quality 
of Miss Benson’s prose is revealed in 
her flashing descriptions quite as much 
as in her uncomfortably keen portraits. 
She is a little less than human, an a 
little more. Her pen is dipped in pixie 
magic, it is at once mischievous ar 
wistful, impish and touched with fine 
beauty. 

The story itself is laid in California 
and China. Its “Poor Man” is Edward 
Williams, morbid introspective of the 
most pitiable, yet never securing pity 
that is free from scorn. He was cager 
for it, would have nourished himself 
on it; given pity, he might even have 
grown into the thing he knew he wasn’t, 
a hero. When he forgot to think about 
himself, his imagination played lovelv 
tricks, but that was so seldom that no 
one could keep on liking him vetween 
The fascination of the book lies 


times. 
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not in the bare fact of much unlovely 
human material, but in the skill with 
which Miss Benson uses it, the poetry 
it induces, and the philosophy it re- 
veals. 

Clare Sheridan is an energetic per- 
son with a very lively pen. She ranges 
all over Europe in “West and East” 
(Boni, Liveright, 1923) finding out 
what they think about, talk about, feel. 
The Europe she pictures is a very dif- 
ferent country from the suave, orderly, 
classic region most people picture when 
they hear its name. And she reaches 
her conclusion in the middle of the 
book, while she visits Geneva. “If there 
is a hope for Europe, it is here. If 
there is anything on earth that can pre- 
vent my son being taken for the next 
war, it is the League of Nations.” 

“Trodden Gold” (Little Brown, 1923) 
is chiefly disappointing because it is 
so good and isn’t any better. Howard 
Vincent O’Brien tells a quick, vivid 
story of two sisters who marry widely 
different men, one a college professor 
of chemistry who is acutely afraid of 
money and its effect on life, the other 
a business man who makes it success- 
fully. There are many intelligent and 
interesting discussions of modern prob- 
lems. 


It had a chance of being a big 


book, but its characters and its situa- 
tions are too stereotyped. Nevertheless, 
it is worth reading. —M. A. 


A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLico 

“THE GirRL OF THE GOLDEN WEsT’— 
released by Associated First National: 
Something of an atrocity in the name 
of David Belasco. Most of the actors 
in the screen version are badly miscast. 
The piece is played in the style of ‘Le 
Bowery melodrama of years ago. If 
you thought the famous Belasco play 
was funny as an Italian opera, wait 
til you see it in the movies. 

“THE SouL OF THE BEastT’—pro- 
duced by Thomas Ince: A great picture 
for the youngsters. They will love it. 
When you wake up after the picture 
they'll tell you it’s all about a girl who 
ran away from a circus with her pet 
elephant, Oscar. and had lots of adven- 
tures with animals and a bad man, and 
a nice boy, and the elephant rocked 
the baby’s cradle in the end. Oscar the 
elephant is quite marvelous and Miss 
Madge Bellamy looks like an illustra- 
tion from the Blue Fairy Book. 

“TRAILING AFRICAN WiLD ANIMALS” 
—by and with Mr. Martin Johnson: 
This picture cannot be recommended 
too highly. It is a treat and an educa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have taken 
their cameras marvelously close to gi- 
raffes, elephants, lions, zebras, rhinos. 
Nothing could possibly give you a het- 
ter insight into the habits and behavior 
of the African species than this picture. 
It is worth going out on a rainy Mon- 
day night to see. And don’t forget. it 
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is more important that the children see 
it than that you do. 

“THE Wuite Rose”—produced by 
D. W.. Griffith: An unusual picture 
in many ways. It possesses glorious 
scenic beauty, and much that is fine and 
spiritual, adulterated by a_ harping 
sentimentality. The story of a young 
minister who has an affair with a dance- 
hall girl and whose conscience exacts 
payment for his transaction. Miss Mae 
Marsh is simply immense as the erring 
girl, later a mother. In fact the whole 
cast is so much better than Mr. Grif- 
fith’s play that they are worth going 
to see. Nothing for the children. 

“GARRISON’S FinIsH”—produced by 
Jack Pickford, and marks his return to 
the screen after a two years’ absence: 
That same old racing story with the 
crooks and the framed jockey and the 
thrilling horse race. One of those 
things that remind you of the fact that 
the cinema is still in its infancy. Madge 
Bellamy supplies the pulchritude. 

“THe Man Next Door”—produced 
by Vitagraph: Emerson Hough’s novel 
neatly transferred to the screen with 
Alice Calhoun a charming Bonnie Bell. 
A little too long, but all members of 
the family will enjoy this story of the 
rancher’s daughter who tried to be a 
society girl, and the faithful men who 
tried to help her and protect her. Frank 
Sheridan and David Torrence are ex- 
cellent. 

“TRIFLING WitH Honor”—A mighty 
entertaining picture about an ex-convict- 
who becomes a spoiled and pampered 
baseball idol who does not hesitate at 
selling out his team until his redemp- 
tion is arrived at through the faith and 
worship of thousands of youngsters 
all over the country, as expressed 
through the mouth of one small boy. 
This is a real picture with a real theme, 
made vital because of the importance of 
the national pastime. and through the 
excellent acting of Mr. Rockliffe Fel- 
lowes. Buddy Messinger is splendid as 
the boy. 

Washington 
(Continued from page 10) 


the men guiding the animals in and out 
of the ruts. 

At the top, three miles from Char- 
lottesville. are the gates to the es- 
tate, opened with considerable ceremony 
by a colored boy. He flourishes you in 
with a wave of the hand. Enter another 
long, winding, beautiful woods road still 
ascending, with clumps of yellow 
Scotch broom sprinkled throughout the 
woods and such virginity in the under- 
growth that the mystery of the place be- 
gins at once to cast its spell. It is not 
dificult to think that you are the first 
person who has trod the road to the 
house since Thomas Jefferson left. 

At the top, the house itself settles 
down among giant trees in a soft nest 
of uncut grass, with daisies blooming 
here and there and superb English ivy 


with leaves three and four inches across 
coming out in the pale green of a South- 
ern summer. Immense English hedges of 
privet encircle the place and through the 
archways artfully cut, one can see off 
down the mountain on to the surround- 
ing country, which in a blue haze is a 
succession of these hills and valleys, 
some with a house atop, others com- 
pletely covered with forests; and down 
in the valley the green and white town 
of Charlottesville itself, from which 
“confusion” Jefferson longed to get 
away to the seclusion of his mountain- 
top home. 

To me, it is far more beautiful than 
Mount Vernon. The house itself has 
nothing of the effect of having been 
clambered over, which is the necessary 
misfortune of Mount Vernon. The old 
bricks under the trees have taken on 
that look of mold and age which comes 
from utter seclusion. Bees, wasps and 
all the rest of the insect tribe which 
flourish when not disturbed add to the 
secluded atmosphere. The house ap- 
parently is merely without its “family” 
in residence—nothing has been dis- 
turbed that destroys the illusion. The 
architecture is more intimate than that 
of Mount Vernon. It looks conducive 
to family life. As if the architect had 
said to himself over the drawing-board, 
“Now. what a place for children.” 
Thomas Jefferson was grandfather to 
eleven and at evening sat out in the spa- 


cious yard watching them at their 
pranks, 
The underground passage-way by 


which the slaves could carry on their 
work without disturbing the scene with 
mops and pails is entrancing, and all the 
outbuildings grouped around have their 
settings undisturbed. Jefferson’s law 
office, so marked. overlooks the hillside 
and is a small cottage in perfect keep- 
ing with the style of the larger build- 
ings. 

The gods have been good to preserve 
Monticello all these years. Such places 
are few in this new country. Women’s 
organizations have taken hold of the 
problem here and with the support of 
women throughout the country. through 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, it will not fall through. Jefferson 
was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and founder of Democ- 
racy, Governor of Virginia, Minister 
from the United States to France, trav- 
eler and seeker of art in Italy, architect 
for many of the mansions of old Vir- 
ginia now scattered among the hills. 
architect of his own superb place at 
Monticello, architect and founder of the 
University of Virginia, which travelers 
pronounced one of the most beautiful 
institutions of learning in the world, and 
twice President of the United States. 
Monticello was the heart of his heart. 
In it he put his ideas of home-building. 
Here he spent his last days attending 
to the supervision of the University, to 
his law office and his writing. 


The Closed Door 
(Continued from page 12) 


United States with its boasted freedom 
and equality of opportunity for women 
should lag so far behind Europe in op- 
ening the doors for them to a musical 
career. The reason Mr. Damrosch gives 
against the employment of women—that 
they could not stand the strain of long 
rehearsals and traveling, might have 
more weight if it were not for the ex- 
perience of the many theatrical and op- 
era companies which include women. 
These organizations have long rehear- 
sals and far more extended tours on the 
road than orchestras, and women mem- 
bers share the strain equally with the 
men, without apparent suffering. Per- 
haps women players here have accepted 
the situation and have not made a de- 
termined effort to break into the larger 
orchestras. It is probable that the 
breach will be made in the more pro- 
eressive West, and that if Minneapolis, 
Cleveland and Chicago prove that wom- 
en players are acceptable, more conven- 
tional New York will follow their ex- 


amples. 





HE letter that follows gives us a 
“hunch”: 
“I wonder if by chance you keep on file 
the various ways reported in the Woman 
Citizen by which women’s organizations 
have raised money, Some time last fall 
or winter a club reported its success in 
having the highway gasoline stations on a 
certain day manned by women. I should 
very much like to get into touch with that 
organization and learn how they managed 
the venture.” é 
We found that the gasoline-selling 
stunt was that of the Indianapolis 
League. But we hadn't a list, and we 
want to start one, with new ideas com- 
ing in all the time. Please send in a 
brief account of any good means you 
have seen tried out by women’s organ- 
izations for raising money. 
P. S.—Of course we think getting sub- 
scriptions to the Woman Citizen is about 


the best way. 





WE ARE HERE-WHY? 
A STUDY OF LIFE’S MEANING 
By Edna Wadsworth Moody 


“IT feel sure that this book will be of 
great inspiration and practical help.” 
—Elwood Worcester, D.D., 

Rector Emmanuel Church, Boston 


“*We Are Here—Why?’ provides an 
approach to religion for those who 
are without it.” 

—Ellwood Hendrick Sc.D. 


“Like William J 
is wondrously clear, 
and reverent.”—Henry C. 


Mrs. Moe dy 
dispassionate 
Warnack. 


James, 


At your bookdealer’s, or order of 
The Woman Citizen. Price, $2.00 














Heart to Heart 
THE 100% VoTER 
sND WorLD PEACE 


wa | have decided to use the few years 
remaining to me to helping the 
men,” said Carrie Chapman Catt at the 
luncheon given in her honor on her 
return from her long trip to Europe and 
South America. “The woman movement 
is safe. It is the one place in this trou- 
bled world where no armies are being 
raised and where victory is certain, but 
the men worry me,” and she told of dis. 
traught Europe and the need of a con- 
structive disinterested force for peace. 

“World disaster threatens and the 
United States alone is in a position to 
help. Shall we not respond?” 

For the first time in history women 
are in a position to help in a world 
crisis. Not only in the United States but 
in most of the civilized world today 
women’s opinions count. “I found 
woman suffrage as firmly planted in 
Central Europe as here,” said Mrs. Catt. 
“The revolution has gone deep and ex- 
tends to the very foundations of man’s 
attitude to women.” 

And the women of every country are 
alike in their burning hatred of war. 
From Egypt and India, from Rumania, 
Germany, France and England the 
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women delegates to the Congress in 
Rome had this one thing in common--— 
their intense longing for a_ peaceful 
world for their children to live in. They 
look to the women of America to help. 
The United States, the richest, most 
powerful and only prosperous nation in 
the world, found a way to intervene to 
win the war—it can find a way to bring 
peace. 

We know that the chief stumbling 
block in the way of the United States 
playing a noble part in peace is 
partisan politics. Men of both political 
parties are tangled in a seemingly inex- 
tricable mess. Many of them, thought- 
ful and earnest, see no way out. 

To women the situation seems simpler 
and clearer. The peace of the world is 
bigger than any political party; it is 
more important than any administra- 
tion; it surpasses tariffs, railroads, and 
every domestic question because they all 
depend on peace. It is the paramount 
issue this year and will be next year 
and the next until it is settled and peace 
as nearly assured as is possible in a 
fallible world. We believe that on this 
issue all women, without any regard to 
party lines, will line up beside Mrs. Catt 
to “help the men” bring order to a 
stricken world. Let each of the political 
parties beware of making political capi- 
tal out of this question. To do so, will 
he to defeat their own ends as far as the 
woman's vote is concerned. The 100% 
voter will stand on her own feet on this 
question. She does not want a cowardly 
or selfish national policy in foreign af- 
fairs. Being a 100% voter means much 
more than being a good Republican or 
Democrat; it demands a clear cut vision 
of our national responsibilities. The 
Citizen will try to do its part by sup- 
plying. accurate information. 

Have you secured one new subscriber 
to the Woman Citizen since our last 
issue? Get a friend to become a 100% 
voter.—G. F. B. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 


N choosing District Bonds (which are 
I one kind of Municipal bond) careful 
discrimination is necessary. The laws 
of many of our states provide that any 
parts of communities, such as counties 
or towns, may incorporate to form a 
district. whose bonds are exempt from 
Federal income taxes. but are not obli- 
gations of anything except the district. 
School district bonds are the best of 
these. Frequently a city and its sur- 
rounding suburbs will be incorporated 
as a school district. having charge of all 
school affairs. and having the power to 
levy taxes and otherwise raise money 
for school purposes. These bonds are 
not legal for trustees or savings banks 
in New York or Massachusetts. unless 
they are located in those states or near 
by. but they nevertheless are almost as 
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desirable as the obligation of the mu- 
nicipality itself in which they are prin- 
cipally located. 

In the country, portions of counties 
will often combine to form road, drain- 
age, levee. or water districts to put 
through some much needed improve- 
ment, which will benefit all of them. 
The cost is divided on an acreage basis, 
according to the benefits to be received 
by the different properties. Taxes are 
then levied accordingly in a suflicient 
amount to pay interest on the bonds 
and to amortize the principal by the 
time the bonds are due. Also an excess 
amount is levied—usually equal to 10 
per cent. of these two sums—so that 
unforeseen contingencies may be taken 
care of. These taxes are collected at 
the same time as the regular county 
taxes. and in a well administered dis- 
trict should not average annually more 
than about 1 per cent. of the acreage 
value. Usually they are very much less. 

Where these districts are well organ- 
ized and the improvements are under 
the direction of competent and honest 
engineers, District Bonds are a desirable 
and sound investment. Where these safe- 
guards are lacking they are a decidedly 
risky one. 

District Bonds should only be pur- 
chased from conservative, long-estab- 
lished bond houses, with many years of 
successful experience in the underwrit- 
ing of such issues. Their judgment is 
to be trusted, but the judgment of those 
without such specialized knowledge, no 
matter how well intentioned, may not 
be particularly wise. 


The Tired Silhouette 
By Guiietma F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


P the road they came. the hot sun 


pouring down upon them. Mrs. 
Smith took out her handkerchief and 
wiped her face and neck. “I'm all 


tuckered out. Cynthie, I declare I cant 
so a step further. It’s my flesh. I 
reckon. It always did run in the Smith 
family to put on flesh.” 

Mrs. Smith sat down heavily under 
the thin shade of the locust trees and 
began the serious business of mopying 
herself all over again. She turned to 
the woman who had sunk down 
her without a word of complaint and 
looked at her curiously. “You ain* 
said anything for a long while. Seeras 
ty me a thin woman like you oughn't 
to feel the heat so. You're awful white 
around the mouth. Nothing wrong. 1s 
there. Cynthia?” 

And Cynthia, as soon as she could 
gather breath to answer, said no, she 
suessed she was all right, the heai al- 
ways did make her feel sort of funny 
in her head. 

And they sat and fanned and panted 
in the thin locust shade. 
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Mrs. Smith came to first. She looked 
around at the long and shapeless form 
of the woman lying beside her and 
grinned. “I guess it’s neither being 
fat nor being lean. It’s just the heat.” 

At that moment a boy and a girl 
came peddling down the road on bi- 
cycles. The girl wore knickers and had 
short hair. The boy had a pair of ten- 
nis shoes tied together by their shoe 
laces, hung around his shoulders. 

“Pll race you up the hill,” the girl 
shouted back over her shoulder. 

“No fair. You've got a head start. 
I'll beat you anyhow.” And away they 
went in a cloud of dust. 

Cynthia sat up and shook off the dust 
“IT guess it’s not the heat either. It’s 
us being old. That’s it.” 

“Poof, I'm not old.” Mrs. Smith’s 
face had calmed somewhat from its bril- 
liant purple to a pale pink. “And you 
needn't be pretending I am.” Her eyes 
wandered to the opposite hillside. “Why, 
there’s Mike Haggerty plowing. Been 
at it since sunup, probably. Ain’t he 
a fine figure of a man!” 

Cynthia took her hat off and fanned 
with it. She jerked her head in the di- 
rection of the man plowing. “He don’t 
seem to mind the sun either.” 

“Mike? Aw, why should he—he's 
a man. He and I went to school to- 
gether, in the same class.” Mrs. Smith 
smiled at the remembrance. 

Cynthia stared. “You and Mike? 
Why, he’s lots younger than you.” 

“Why Cynthia, | thought you was a 
friend of mine.” Mrs. Smith tried to 
be offended and offish but it wouldn’t 
work. She faced Cynthia squarely. 
“What’s the matter with us, Cynthia? 
It is not the heat, nor being old, nor 
being women, and it ain’t you heing 
lean and me being fleshy—it’s some- 
thing else.” Mrs. Smith stared again 
at the man plowing in the sun on the 
hillside, and a look of wistfulness and 
sadness stole into her eyes. “It’s be- 
ing always so tired.” 

Cynthia, in her long loose grey 
tweed suit, looked like a telegraph pole 
as she sat bolt upright. “That’s just 
exactly it, you’re always tired because 
you're too fleshy and I’m always tired 
because I’m too scrawny. We ain't 
neither of us fed rieht.” 

Cynthia looked down at herself and 
then slowly up and down the comfort- 
able embonpoint of Mrs. Smith. “I 
guess any one with half an eye could 
see that. And what’s more, we ain’t 
tough. Mike there, he’s tough. And 
those kids, racing up the hill, they’re 
tough. You and I—we’re soft.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at Cynthia in great 
admiration. “Cynthia, you’re clever. 
I’m soft all right. Why, I wobble all 
over.” 

“And there ain’t nothing to me to 
wobble, I’m just skin and bones.” Cyn- 
thia stood up and her face had the look 
of a Yankee farmer. “Only I’m a-going 





to change all that. I’m going to eat 
right and I’m going to get tough and 
keep tough. I’m tired of being tired 
all my life. I’ve had enough of it right 
now.” 

Cynthia started off down the road. 
Mrs. Smith panted after her: “What you 
going to do, Cynthia? I want to do 
it too. I’m tired of being tired too. 
Nothing’s any fun any more. Why, 
when I was a girl—” 

Cynthia turned on her almost fiercely, 
“I’m going to be a girl again and do 
everything again.” 

“Play and dance and go berrying?” 
Mrs. Smith stopped in the middle of 
the road. 

Cynthia nodded. She pulled out a 
big watch from her belt and looked at 
it somberly before poking it back again. 
“And I’m going to start by walking 
home, the long way, Clara Smith, and 
you’re coming with me. There’s time 
a-plenty.” 

Mrs. Smith stood motionless and 
stared at the long, sun-stricken road be- 
fore her that wound up the long hill. 
“Don’t let’s start today, Cynthia, it must 
be 100 degrees in the shade and I’m 
tired already.” 

Cynthia drew her friend’s hand 
through her arm. “Take it easy, Clara. 
I'll bet it’s ten years since we took a 
walk together. It’s exercise we need, 
every day of our lives.” 
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VEtteiatite UTE 


RS. W. S. PARTRIDGE, President 
of the Holly Woman’s Club, 
Holly, Colorado, writes: 

“The Woman Citizen is being used by 
the Holly Woman’s Club, a small literary 
club, at every meeting. We have found it 
useful, and so full of information that we 
expect to continue its use again next year. 
If we had time at each meeting, we should 
read the magazine from cover to cover. 
The ladies have asked me to say that the 
clear, concise way of handling the various 
departments has been most helpful? 





RS. JOHN C. KERR, New York 
City, says: 

“Why not suggest to your readers that 
they take a copy of the Woman CitIzEN 
with them on each week end visit? I have 
gotten several subscriptions promised from 
my hostesses,” 


EXTRA MONEY | 
for Summertime Work | 
Are you a school teacher or a col- 
lege girl? Would you like to 
earn money during your holiday? | 
The Woman Citizen needs Field 
Secretaries and Representatives | 
in many of the states. Sal- || 
aries will be paid to full time | 
workers with additional commis- 
sions depending on ability. Lib- 
eral commissions with bonus for 
part time work. 


Address 


The Woman Citizen 


|| 171 Madison Avenue, New York City | 











credits in science and language. 


ganized. 





| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
i Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Four months’ 


























36 West 36th St., New York City 





LOWTHORPE 


School of Landscape Architecture for Women 

36 miles from Boston. 

Intensive training for a delightful and profit- 
able profession for women. 

Courses in Landscape Architecture, Horti- 
culture and Planting Design 

AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 





Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men. Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. “Pediforme 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and ¢ euasortente. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side o 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. ; 
durability commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as Well as in our store. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 
















* Shoes 


Combining style. 
We can fit 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Individual training for a nervous, back- 

ward, or mentally defective child for the 

summer months by a competent, public 

school teacher. Twenty-five years’ ex- 

perience. Excellent references. 
Address 


Tutor, “% The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS” 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 


WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: a round, 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

receipt of $1.10. 
Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 


Madam- wrile for this 


Free Dook 


VERY homekeeper should send for this 

~ beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Productions for Sleep and Rest. 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 

pt. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 

by all Furn:ture & Department Stores 


- DA-BEDS - HAMMOCKS] 


\WAY BEDS - oe * MATTRESSES 





CASH?S}3 doz. $1.50 ‘6 doz. $2. 


WOVEN NAMES | 9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3, 


Save Wri .2 
Laundry Losses rite tor styles 


Branch Factories J. & J; OF: be! s & Ine. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Sixth Street 
Brantford, Ont. South Norwalk. Conn. 





pink disk (size 











Mme.Adele “Cizyh ley” 


28 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 





Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 
Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 


Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor 














; And 
| Allen’s Foot-Ease, the 


ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


— 


GLENSIDE 


A small women 


with nervous, 


sanitarium for 


mild mental, 


chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ‘ORDWAY, M. D. 


PARLEY VALE 


Boston. MAss. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
foot-bath 
antiseptic, 
healing powder for Tired, Swollen, 
Smarting, Sweating Feet. It takes 
the friction from the shoe, prevents 
blisters and sore spots and takes 
the sting out of corns and bunions. 
Always use Allen’s Foot-Ease to 
break in new shoes and enjoy the 
bliss of feet without an ache. Those 
who use Allen's Foot-Ease have 
solved their foot troubles. Sold 
everywhere. Trial package and a 
Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent Free. 
Address 


sprinkle in the 


MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glass- 
ware, mee rscl _ tipping billiard 
ues, bric-a-brac 


MAJOR’S “RU B BE R and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are ge All three kinds 
2c per bottle. dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFAC TU RING CO. Established 
1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





THE WomMAN CITIZEN 


a 
They Say— 

UNNING over some recent numbers 

of the Citizen I note several articles 

which “gave me pause” on the first reading, 
and I am moved to comment. 

I wish there were some one in every com- 
munity with Miss Hauser’s vision and skill 
in writing to tell about the “Jukes Family” 
in each. And I wish that the stories could 
be told and retold until] some means were 
devised to put a stop to the perpetuation 
of imbecility and criminal tendencies. 

It is one thing for Mr. Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams to discuss the problems of divorce 
with gay if somewh: at mordant humor in 
his charming plays, “Why Marry?” and 
“Why Not?”—and quite another when he 
with seriousness (which may be more or 
less questioned) advocates, if not “free,” 
at least decidedly “easy” divorce. There is 
room for a lengthy discussion of this wide- 
spread and most persistent problem—but 
I will only ask whether all development in 
character doesn’t depend upon how we ac- 
quit ourselves in all of life’s “endurance 
contests’—and anyway, isn’t life just one 
endurance contest after another? 

Margaret Dennis Vail, 
Richmond, Ind. 


YPEAKING of endurance—here’s a let- 
ter which says that quality may be 
over-done. 


HF, impression made upon me by the 

articles to which you gave prizes, was 
that your prize winners were setting a kill- 
ing pace—an impossible pace for most 
women. The idea of crowding all one’s 
housework into Saturday and Monday— 
it can’t be done. Your prize winner has 
the other days free “from ten o’clock to 
three-thirty’—but she would put in an 
eight-hour day before and after that time. 
Then only a strong woman could go out 
and enjoy herself during those hours. And 
as for brain work, any brain worker knows 
that the first hours of the day are needed 
for efficient work. I truly think you have 
“another guess coming” in your attempt 
to solve this problem. 

I am glad vou have attacked it. Your 
magazine is the first “woman’s magazine” 
T ever took any interest in. Long may it 
wave.—H. B. B. Columbus, O. 

:” connection with my work as As- 
sistant Professor of History in II- 
linois Woman’s College, I am continually 
referring my students to the Citizen, and 
reading them selections from it. The arti- 
cle “Are Women Free?” in a recent issue 
aroused much interest in mv class in United 
States Government.—Fannie E. Wakely. 
Jacksonville, Il. 


rs NV an unquarded moment Mrs. Florence 
Guertin Tuttle mentioned the following 
notes of comment on her article on the 
League of Nations, and we beqged permis- 
sion to pass them on. The Leaque of 
Nations Non Partisan Association has re- 
printed the article, and distributed it 
ztdely, 


OUR piece in the Woman Citizen of 

February 24 is a ripper. It is exactly 

the kind of thing that ought to prove ef- 

fective now. I wish it might appear all 
over the country.—Manley O. Hudson, 

Law School of Harvard University. 


I have read vour article in the Woman 
Citizen with great interest and if you 
will forgive me saying so I think vou have 
hit off in a brief and effective way most 
of the important things that are worth 
saving about the League. I am sure it 
will be most valuable-—Robert Cecil. 





